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Notes. 
BEWICKIANA. 


_ REFERRING to the edition of vol. i. of 


Bewick’s ‘ Birds,’ royal 8vo, dated 1804, 
mentioned at 11 S. iv. 284 (which is hereafter 
ealled the “ extra’ edition dated 1804), 
I can now, after further research, say that 
it cannot have been published until after 
March, 1814, and most probably not until 
1815, for the following reasons: It contains 
two figures of birds, the Peregrine Falcon and 
the (second) Pied Flycatcher, and fifteen 
tail-pieces which are not in the editions 
issued in 1797 (1798), 1804, 1805, and 1809. 
The twelve-line description of the Pere- 
grine or Passenger Falcon at_ the end of 
the description of the Gentil-Falcon in the 
first 1797 and (1798), p. 31; 1804, demy 8vo, 
and 1805, royal 8vo, p. 33; and 1809, p. 71, 
editions, is omitted on p. 71 of the “extra ” 
edition dated 1804, and is embodied in the 
description under the cut of the Peregrine 
Falcon on pp. 72 and 73 in that volume, 
and so appears in the 1816 and subsequent 
editions. 
The second paragraph under the heading 


of the Gentil-Falcon, beginning “ Naturalists — 


have enumerated,” &e., in the first 1797. 
and ‘‘ Naturalists enumerate,” &c., in the 
(1798), pp. 30 and 31; 1804, demy 8vo, and 
1805, royal 8vo, pp. 32 and 33; 1809, p. 71; 
and “extra”’ dated 1804, pp. 70 and 71, 
editions, is omitted from the 1816 and sub- 
sequent editions. 

At the end of the description of the Pere- 
grine Falcon (under the cut of the bird) in 
the 1816 edition, p. 72, a paragraph is added, 
in which it is stated that 
“the bird from which this figure and description 
were taken, was shot by M. Bell Esq. of Wool- 
re in the act of tearing a Partridge, March 21, 


As the cut and description are exactly the 
same in the “extra” edition dated 1804, 
pp. 72 and 73, but this paragraph is not 
included, it was no doubt left out owing to 
the volume being dated 1804, although not 
published until after March, 1814. 

Then, again, in the description of the 
Pied Flycatcher the following statement,— 

“Since the cut, which was done from a stuffed 
specimen, was finished, we have been favoured 
with a pair of these birds, shot at Benton, in 
Northumberland, 
appears in the first 1797 and (1798), pp. 
195 and 196; 1804, demy 8vo, and 1805, 
royal 8vo, p. 202; and 1809, p. 209, editions. 
This is altered to :— 

“Since the cut was finished, which was done 
from a drawing presented to the Editors, we have 
been favoured with a pair of these birds, shot at 
Benton, in Northumberland,” 
in the ‘‘ extra” edition dated 1804, p. 242, 
and so appears in the 1816 edition, p. 210. 

Furthermore, the volume bears the water- 
mark date 1814, with the exception of a few 
leaves at the beginning and end, which 
have the dates 1801, 1802, and 1804. as if 
the paper in stock with the date 1814 had 
been exhausted before the volume was 
finished, and any other odd sheets of paper 
of similar quality had been used to complete 
It. 

The reason that this edition was antedated 
by ten or eleven years seems most probably 
to have been that it was printed to pair with, 
and help the sale of, royal 8vo copies of the 
first (1804) edition of vol. ii., which had not 
up to that time been disposed of, and still 
remained in stock. 

The Additamenta to the 1826 edition of 
the ‘ Birds,’ which contain the figures of 
six birds and two tail-pieces, including the 
White - throated Nightingale, stated by 
Robinson in his ‘ Life and Times of Thomas 
Bewick,’ 1887, p. 161, on the authority of 
Miss Bewick, to have been the last bird 
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drawn and engraved by Thomas Bewick, 
cannot have been published before 1831, 
as they bear the imprint ‘ Newcastle: 
Printed by C. H. Cook, Pilgrim Street,” and 
Cook, who was Edward Walker’s executor, 
did not take control of the printing business 
of The Newcastle Courant until the death 
of Walker, which occurred on 23 June, 1831. 
Probably they were printed immediately 
before the 1832 edition of the ‘ Birds,’ and 
issued, as had been Bewick’s custom, to 
enable purchasers of the 1826 edition to 
make the addition fo their copies. The 
last of the six birds, the Cream-coloured 
Courser, was not shot until 15 Oct., 1827, 
and it must have been well on in 1828 
before the blocks and descriptive matter 
were ready for the press. Another edition 
by Bewick was probably intended; but 
his death in November, 1828, upset that, 
and no doubt R. E. Bewick decided to 
publish what his father had left ready, in 
Additamenta to his last edition as we now 
have them. The pagination follows that 
of the Addenda in the 1826 edition. 

Mr. W. H. Gibson, who has the Bewick 
Collection in. the Public Library, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, under his especial care, kindly 
sends me the following explanation of the 
tail-piece, “The Tethered Horse Grazing, 
with a net over its hind quarters, at p. 254, 
vol. i. of the ‘ Birds,’ first edition, 1797 :— 

* Bewick was hitting at a mean man who, 
having paid to have his horse put to grass, was 
determined to get all he paid for and allow 
nothing to return to the land.” 

A piece of true Bewickian humour ! 
Live. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY’S 
ANNIVERSARY. 


(See ante, pp. 181, 202, 223, 243, 261.) 


MENTION should also be made of the 
Society for the Improvement of Animal 
Chemistry, which, although it did not 
endure long, contributed through _ its 
members several papers of great value to 
the Philosophical Transactions. Weld re- 
lates that it was instituted in April, 1809, by 
* some Fellows of the Royal Society, animated by 
a strong desire to advance the study of Chemistry 
and Physiology, with the ‘* well-grounded hope 
that if proper pains are hereafter taken to advance 
it, oe important discoveries will be the 
result.’ ’ 

At the desire of the Society it was admitted 
as an Assistant Society to the Royal Society. 
It appears to have been a kind of club, and 


‘ie members dined together at one or 
other’s house. Among the members were 
Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Everard Home, Dr. 
Babington, Sir Benjamin’ Brodie, Sir 
Humphry Davy, and other distinguished 
men. 

The establishment of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society in 1820 marks an epocly 
in the history of the Royal Society. To 
William Pearson the Astronomical Society 
owes its origin. He was born on St. George’s 
Day, 1767. He early manifested a love: 
for mechanics, and constructed machines 
for exhibiting astronomical phenomena. 
A description of these will be found in 
Rees’s * Cyclopedia.’ In 1819 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, but 
as early as 1812, as shown by documents 
still in existence, he had conceived the idea 
of foundling an association especially de- 
voted to astronomy. But although the 
idea originated with Pearson, yet, when 
the time came, Francis Baily was “ the 
chief agent in carrying out the idea vigorously 
and effectively.” The earliest minute-books 
are all in his handwriting, and he was the 
first secretary, being elected at the first 
meeting held at the house of the Geological 
Society in Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
on the 8th of February, 1820. 

Sir John Herschel, who was requested 
to draw up an address, which is printed 
in the first volume of the Society’s Trans- 
actions, states that 
“the science of Astronomy was so. diligently 
cultivated by several Fellows of the Royal 
Society at that period [1820] as to have led to 
the accumulation of considerable collections of 
valuable observations, which, owing to the 
expense of publishing, would inevitably have 
been lost to the scientific world, had not the 
Astronomical Society been established.” 

It was not established, however, without 
opposition, and the Duke of Somerset, 
on being elected its first President, resigned 
at once when he found that Sir Joseph 
Banks feared that the new Society would 
prove to be the ruin of the Royal Society, 
of which he was then President. Banks 
lived only a few months after the founda- 
tion of the Astronomical Society: he 
occupied the chair at the Royal Society for 
the last time on the 16th of March, 1820, 
and died on Monday, the 19th of June, 
having been President for forty-one years. 

Wollaston, the discoverer of palladium 
(1804) and rhodium (1805), and the first 
to notice the dark lines in the solar spectrum, 
filled the chair till the following November, 
when Sir Humphry Davy was elected 
President. He followed the example of 
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Banks in always wearing full court dress | 
when he occupied the chair. Dr. Davy in| 
the Lite of his brother says :- | 

“It was Sir Humphry’s wish to have seen the 
Royal Society an efficient establishment for all | 
the great purposes of Science, similar to the college 
contemplated by Bacon, having subordinate to 
it the Royal Observatory at Greenwich for Astro- 
nomy, and the British Museum for Natural 
History, in its most extensive acceptation.” 

During Davy’s tenure of office great 
progress was made in science, and no wonder, 
with such men as Faraday, Herschel, Airy, 
Sabine, Young, and Wollaston, who all 
contributed papers. Only a few days after 
Davy had been elected to the chair Faraday , 
sent his first paper, the subject being ‘ On| 
Two New Compounds of Chlorine and 
Carbon.’ The learned chemist in a letter 
to Weld wrote: ‘I was at that time but 
a little man amongst other philosophers.” 

On the death of George IV. the claims of 
the Royal Astronomical Society had to be 
recognized, and the Royal Society ceased 
to be the sole Visitors of the Royal Obser- 
vatory. The first royal warrant issued by 
William IV. constituted the Board of Visitors 
as follows: the President of the Royal 
Society (Chairman), six Fellows who have 
been named by a President, and who are 
then members for life ; the President of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, and six Fellows 
of that Society with similar conditions ; 
and the Plumian and Lowndean Professors 
at Cambridge, and the Savilian Professor 
at Oxford. The ex-Presidents who had 
been members remained members. 


On the Ist of April, 1823, the Royal 
Society received a letter from the Treasury 
requesting the Council to take into con- 
sideration a plan which had been sub- 
mitted to Government by Babbage for 
“applying machinery to the purposes of 
calculating and printing mathematical 
tables.” The negotiations and experiments 
in reference to this came to an end, so far 
as the Government was concerned, on the 
3rd of November, 1842, when regret was 
expressed at the “necessity of abandoning 
the machine on which so much scientific 
ingenuity and labour had been bestowed ” ; 


but the expense necessary to bring about a 
satisfactory result was more than the Govern- | 
ment felt justified in incurring. In_ 1843, | 
| 
| 


on the application of the trustees of King’s 
College, London, the machine, enclosed in a 
glass case, was removed to their museum. 
Weld says :— 

“It is capable of calculating to five figures, | 
and two orders of differences, and performs the | 


work with absolute precision; but no portion 
whatever of printing machinery, which was one 
of the great objects in the construction of the 


engine, exists.” 


The machine was later transferred to South 
Kensington. 

In recent years machines for adding, 
multiplying, &e., have been largely adopted 
by banks and commercial houses, but these, 


‘though extremely ingenious, are far less 


complicated than Babbage’s ‘ difference 
engine.” (See ‘Calculating Machines’ in 
the new edition of ‘The Encyclopedia 
Britannica. ’) 


Charles Robert Weld, whose ‘ History of 
the Royal Society’ I have found most 
useful, was Assistant Secretary from the 
l4th of December, 1843, till the 2nd of 
May, 1861; and while the Society had 
rooms at Somerset House, he was constantly 
at the office of The Atheneum, to which 
he was long a valued contributor. Science: 
was his true vocation, and it was on the 
friendly advice of Sir John Barrow that he: 
became Assistant Secretary to the Royal 
Society. Weld was the chief helper of Sir 
John Franklin in the home work connected 
with his Arctic explorations, and, when no 
news of him was received, rejoiced at the 
enthusiasm with which The Atheneum. 
constantly urged the Government to send 
expeditions in search of him. During the 
whole of the year 1843 public anxiety was 
very great, and The Atheneum said: 
‘** Nothing ought to be omitted or postponed 
which the real circumstances of the case 
demanded.” On the 27th of November it 
had the satisfaction of announcing that 
three expeditions were to be dispatched to 
the Arctic regions. Many years afterwards. 
when the offices of The Atheneum and 
‘N. & Q.’ were removed from Wellington 
Street to Took’s Court, I found copies 
of the former addressed to Franklin and 
others of the expedition ready to be sent 
out—no doubt by the instructions of Lady 
Franklin. 

Weld very kindly, at my father’s request, 
once gave a lecture on his favourite subject. 
Arctic expeditions and the search for Sir 
John Franklin, to the men who then lived 
in ‘‘ the Kitchens ” of St. Giles’s. He took 
Lady Franklin with him, and, when it 
became known that she was present, the 
men gave her a hearty ovation. Weld 
died at Bath on Friday, the 15th of January,. 
1869, JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 
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STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
a1 282s a. 42, 381; “ni. 22, 322, 
421; iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4.) 


SOLDIERS. 


Exeter.—Near the entrance to Bury 
Meadow is an equestrian statue of General 
Buller. It is the work of Capt. Adrian 
Jones, and is of bronze on a granite base. 
It was unveiled dufing the General’s life- 
time by Lord Fortescue on 6 Sept., 1905. 
The following inscriptions are placed on 
the sides and front of the pedestal :— 

Redvers Buller 
VC. GCALG. 
of Downes 
Erected by his fellow countrymen 
at home and beyond the seas. 
1905. 
1859-1900. 

India, China, 
Canada, Ashanti, 
Egypt, Soudan, 

South Africa. 

He saved Natal. 

Birmingham.—In 1885 Sir Charles Beres- 
ford unveiled a memorial obelisk to Col. 
Fred Burnaby. It was erected ‘“ mainly 
by subscriptions from working men,” and 
is placed within the precincts of the Cathedral 
Yard, just opposite the Conservative Club. 
The base of the memorial contains on the 
front a medallion bust, surmounted by a 
trophy of arms. At the back is inscribed 
Burnaby,” and on the sides, Khiva 
1875. Abu Klea 1885.” 

Colchester.—Close under the Castle walls 
a granite obelisk marks the spot where 
Lueas and Lisle were shot in 1648. It is 
thus inscribed on the base :— 

This Stone 
marks the spot 
where on August 28, 1648, 
after the surrender 
of the Town, 
the two Royalist Captains 
Sir Charles Lucas, 
and Sir George Lisle, 
were shot by order of 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
the Parliamentarian 
General. 
Erected 
on the opening of the Park 
Oct. 20th, 1892, 
by 
Henry Laver, F.S.A. 
The remains of these two brave soldiers | 
repose in the Lucas family vault in St. Giles’s 
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| 
Church. A slab in the floor of the nave is 
thus inscribed :— 

*“ Vnder this | marble ly the | bodies of the 
two most vali | ant Captains |Sr Charles 
Lyeas and Sr | George Lisle | Knights who | for 
their emi | nent loyalty |to their sove | rain 
were on | the 28th day of Av | gust 1648 by the 
command of Sr | Thomas Fair | fax then Gene 
val of the Par |liament Army in | cold blovd 
barba | rovsly mvrdered.” 

Bodmin.—On the beacon hill south of 
the town is a granite obelisk 144 ft. high. 
It was set up in 1856-7 at a cost of 1.5501. 
On a tablet is inscribed as follows :— 

“To the memory of Walter Raleigh Gilbert, 
Lieutenant-General in the Bengal Army ; who, after 
having served as a subaltern in the campaigns of 
1803 and 1804 under Lord Lake, greatly distin- 
guished himself in 1845 and 1846 as Major- 
General commanding the second division of the 
army in the battles of Moodkee, Ferozshah, 
Sobraon on the Sutleje; and subsequently in 
1849 in those of Chillianwalla and Goojerat in 
the Punjab. And having eventually compelled 
the Sikh Chiefs to surrender themselves to him 
at Rawul Pindee with their whole force of 16,000 
men and 41 guns, drove their Afghan allies 
across the Indus at Attock, and thus brought the 
war to a triumphant conclusion. For which 
distinguished services the Queen conferred on 
him the dignity of a Baronet, and the Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Bath: the Houses of Parlia- 
ment twice voted him thanks: the Court of 
Directors appointed him to the Supreme Council 
in India, and the Monument, raised on this 
spot at the earnest request of his fellow-townsmen 
of Bodmin, has been Erected by Companions- 
in-Arms and private friends in testimony of their 
admiration of his eminent public services as a 
soldier, and of their regard and respect for his 
estimable personal qualities. Born March 18, 
1785. Died May 10, 1853.” 

There are memorials of Lord Chesham at 
Aylesbury, Brixworth, Stratton Audley, 
and Wellington Barracks. 

Aylesbury.—On 14 July, 1910. Lord 
Roberts unveiled a statue of Lord Chesham 
in the Market Square, Aylesbury. It is 
of bronze, the work of Mr. John Tweed, 
and represents the gallant officer standing 
bareheaded, and attired in the uniform of 
the Imperial Yeomanry. In his right hand 
he grasps a crop and coiled lash. With 
the pedestal of Portland stone the statue 
is 20ft. high. It was erected by contribu- 
tions from friends of the late peer. 

Brixworth.—On 9 Oct., 1908, a memorial 
to Lord Chesham was unveiled at Brix- 
worth, Northamptonshire, by Lord Annaly. 
It consists of a Decorated wayside cross 
and drinking-trough, and is placed at the 


‘foot of the long hill leading up into the 


village from Boughton. The cross is a 
monolith of Ketton stone 21 ft. high, 
standing on a base of three steps, and its 


| | 
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head has four niches, in which are carved | 
(1) the Chesham arms, (2) the Chesham 
crest, (3) the badge of the 10th Hussars, | 
(4) the badge of the Northamptonshire 
Imperial Yeomanry. At the foot of the 
column is inscribed :— 

“ Erected by friends in the Pytchley Country 
to the memory of Charles Compton ‘W., third 
Baron. Chesham, K.C.B., who met his death 
while hunting with the Pytchley Hounds, Novem- 
ber 9, 1907, aged 56. A good man: a gallant 
soldier: a true sportsman.” 

At the foot of the memorial is a drinking- 
trough for cattle. Carved in incised letters 
over the stone basin is the following :— 

* [ shall journey through this world but once. 
Any good thing therefore that [ can do, or any 
kindness that I can show any human being, 
let me do it now. Let me not neglect it nor 
defer it, for I shall not pass this way again.” 

Stratton Audley.—On 13 July, 1907, Mr. 
Slater Harrison unveiled a tablet to the 
memory of Lord Chesham in Stratton 
Audley Church, Bucks. It is of alabaster 
with an Irish green frame, and bears the 
following inscription :— 

“To the glory of God, and in affectionate 
remembrance of Major-General Charles Compton 
William Cavendish, V.C., K.C.B., third Baron 
Chesham ; born December 13, 1850, killed from 
a fall out hunting near Daventry, November 9, 
1907. This tablet is erected by his friends in 
the Bicester and Warden Hill Hunt, of which he 
was the greatly esteemed Master from 1884 to 
1895. ‘ My time is in Thy hand.’ ” 

Wellington Barracks.—On 8 Nov., 1908, 
Major-General Vesey Dawson unveiled a 
memorial to Lord Chesham in the Royal 
Military Chapel, Wellington Barracks. — It 
consists of an arch supporting the gallery 
on the south side of the chapel, and is thus 
inscribed :— 

** In Memory of Major-General Charles Compton 
William Cavendish, third Baron Chesham, K.C.B., 
Coldstream Guards 1870 to 1875, subsequently 
10th Hussars, 16th Lancers, and Imperial Yeo- 
manry, South Africa. Killed out hunting 9th 
November, 1907. This arch was erected by 
his brother officers of the Brigade of Guards and 
old friends.”’ 

Lord Chesham met with his death in 
negotiating a fence near the Daventry 
reservoir, close by the high road between 
Daventry and Welton. The fence is now 
cut away, and on the spot was erected in 
February, 1909, a Celtic cross 4 ft. 6 in. 
high, standing on a small base. The shaft 
is thus inscribed :— 

“This Cross marks the place where C. Compton 
W., 3rd Baron Chesham, met his death while 
hunting with the Pytchley Hounds, November 
th, 1907, aged 56. Erected by his friends in 
the Pytchley Country.” 

JOHN T. Pace. 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF COWES. 


SomE two years since a question on this sub- 
ject failed to elicit any definite information, 
though it was honoured by a courteous reply 
from the late Pror. Skeat, who effectually 
pointed out the fatuity of my weak suggestion 
that the name Cowes might be derived from 
the same root as the Cornish place-name of 
Caraclowse in Cowse (see 11 S. i. 88, 155). 

Some of your readers may, however, be 
interested to read the information found 
in a diligent search of the Calendars of 
State Papers for the reign of Henry VIII. 

As the history of the little town only began 
in his reign, it appeared strange that the 
origin of its curious name should remain 
unknown ; and the result of an examination 
of the letters and notes concerning the 
building of the two castles on the opposite 
shores of the River Medina would seem to 
show that before a single house was built 
on those lonely wooded shores the anchorage 
now called Cowes Roads bore the name 
of “ The Cowe,”’ and was known as a rendez- 
vous for the small fleet of those days. This 
odd name is less remarkable, perhaps, when 
we remember “The Bullock Patch” and 
“The Horse Sands” not far off, and recall 
the extraordinary names of various shallows 
and banks in and near the Solent. 

All guide-books are agreed that Cowes 
was called from two great guns planted in 
his two new castles by King Henry in the 
year 1540; but this would appear to be 
one of the many instances of a reason 
invented to cover ignorance. 

At all events, the State Papers tell us 
that in 1512 the King’s ships were at 
anchor “at ye Cowe—betwixt ye Isle of 
Wight and England.” ; 

In 1512 also ships were sent to revictual 
the ships “at the Cowe.”’ In 1525 we hear 
again of “the Cowe” as an anchorage 
merely ; and in 1537 Dudley reports on 
more than one occasion that he is viding 
at anchor ‘“ at ye Cow—under ye Wight.’ 
It does not seem to be otherwise described 
till after Henry began to fear the French and 
to fortify his coasts to resist them, when 
the eastern and western extremities of this 
anchorage required to be named as the 
points to be guarded. 

When Quarr and the other abbeys were 
dissolved, the fate of the island shrine was 
singularly hard, for its stones were hurried 
to The Cowe as fast as Mylle could tear them 
down; and an army of workmen, paid by 
the King from the proceeds of the sales of 
Church property, were employed by this 
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contractor for many months during 1538 
and 1539, as part of his great undertaking, 
which included Hurst, Calshot, and other 
local castles. For the first time we read of 
“ Est Cowe ” in the year 1539, when it is 
reported that stone from the abbeys has 
been delivered there for ‘the Works ” ; 
and in Cromwell’s ‘Remembrances’ for 
that year we find a note that the 500 men 
at work in the Wight ‘must be paid” ; 
and in 1540 he again jots down the fact that 
he must ‘* remember the Cowe.”’ 

After many such references we find the 
first clear distinction made by Mylle between 
his two rapidly rising forts in his account 
for “works at Thest Cowe and the West 
Cowe.” in 1541; and many such notes 
appear, till in 1542 he was paid for finishing 
the two fortresses, which in the very next 
year required to be repaired. In the war- 
rants to Mylle for these repairs, and for 
bulwarks to both fortresses, dated in March, 
June, and August, 1543, we find for the 
first time in the State Papers the double 
form by which the towns that sprang up 
later round these castles have ever since 
been known. It would seem to be natural 
to shorten the old form—so often used— 
of the Est Cowe and the West Cowe by 
merely writing of the ‘“* two Cowes’; and 
although the old forms remained long in use, 
and all the appointments of gunners and 
soldiers are given as to the East and the 
West Cowe, the abbreviated forms of ‘‘ the 
IXowes and “the Cowes” crept slowly 
into use, and after 1553 we hear no more 
of either Cowe.”* In this the brief 
existence of Thest Cowe’ had come to 
an end. for the allowances for island garri- 
sons contain no mention of Mylle’s work, 
nor was a vestige left when Elizabeth de- 
manded a full account of her island fortresses. 
rhere is no record of how it came to perish. 
Leland and Camden refer to it as but a 
Jegend, and all that remains of it is the 
racing course “ off old Castle Point.” 

You, 


THe House or Jonn Murray.—Sunday, 
the 29th of September, was a red-letter day 
in the house of Murray, and to the present 
Johi Murray we offer our hearty congratu- 
lations, for on that day a hundred years 
ago his great-geandfather removed _ his 
business from Fleet Street to Albemarle 
Street, where may it long remain ! 

Next door to the business house is the 
home of the Murrays, and full it is of 
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historic associations. These date from 1815, 
when in the drawing-room Scott and Byron 
met for the first time, and the two poets, 
much to Murray’s delight, greeted each 
| other affectionately, and entered into cordial 
conversation which lasted two hours. For 
'some time afterwards they met in Albemarle 
Street almost every day, and John Murray 
‘the third, the father of the present head of the 
house, remembered seeing them (they were 
_both lame) limping arm-in-arm down the stair- 
case. Mr. John Murray treasures many relics 
of those days. These include screens belong- 
ing to Byron, covered with the portraits of 
prizefighters, and of actors and actresses 
of the period; but the greatest treasure of 
all is the poet's Bible. This shows that the 
statement often repeated, that Byron by 
an alteration made Barabbas a_ publisher, 
is false; no such alteration appears in 
the book. Mr. Murray explained in our 
columns in 1910 (11 8. ii. 92) that the joke 
was perpetrated by Campbell on another 
publisher. 

Among the many who have visited the 
Murray home may be mentioned Gladstone, 
Disraeli, George Borrow, the Darwins, 
the Napiers, and Livingstone. I possess 
a letter of Livingstone’s, written to my 
father, dated from Albemarle Street ; and 
among the mementoes Mr. Murray cherishes 
is a letter from the great traveller from 
Africa, when he had neither ink nor paper. 
It is on a copy of The Standard, and is 
written in red with a liquid he had made 
out of some vegetable substance. 

There is now a fifth John Murray in the 
firm, Mr. Murray having taken his son John 
into partnership. That they may long be 
spared to work together, and that the firm 
may prosper for generations yet to come 
in the same unbroken line, is the wish of 
every Briton interested in the literature of 
his native land. 


JOHN FRANCIS. 


An INDIAN MONUMENT IN OXFORDSHIRE, 
—Under the Chiltern Hills, and midway 
between Henley and Wallingford, lies the 
old-world village of Stoke Row, a typical 
English hamlet, in one of the most produc- 
tive farming districts of the Thames Valley. 
Here may be seen a truly incongruous 
erection, surrounded by orchards and hedge- 
rows and cultivated fields. It is an Indian 


dome covering an artesian well, and one 
may reasonably wonder how such an unusual 
object can have found its way to an English 
country-side, 
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It appears that in the early part of 
the last century an Indian Civil servant, 
Edward A. Reade, brother of Charles 
Reade the novelist. became closely asso- 
ciated with Ishree Pershad, Maharajah of 
Benares, and on Reade’s retirement from 
the service his Indian friend desired to 
mark in some way their long official and 
social intercourse. Accordingly he asked 
Reade to suggest some method of per- 
petuating this friendship. Reade, mindful 
of his native village and its frequent scarcity 
of water, suggested that the Maharajah 
should defray the cost of providing it with 
an efficient water supply. This suggestion 
was adopted. Ishree Pershad agreed to 
defray the entire cost, and, moreover, to 
make provision for the upkeep of the installa- 
tion. On Reade’s return to England he 
made arrangements for the sinking of an 
artesian well. Water was reached at a 
depth of about 350 ft., and a very ample 
supply has since been forthcoming. Over 
this well was constructed a dome of purely 
Oriental design, and a small freehold in 
the neighbourhood was purchased, which 
provides an endowment that enables the 
structure to be perpetually maintained 
in efficient repair. The Maharajah never 
visited England, and so never saw _ his 
generous gift, but it stands for all time as 
a reminder to Englishmen of the kindly 
relationship that exists between this country 
and some of the great Indian princes. 

P. J. 


A ReEtic or JoHN Britton.—The original 
of the following melancholy and_ pathetic 
letter from John Britton, the antiquary, to 
J. W. Southgate, the literary auctioneer, 
is attached to the Sale Catalogue of his 
library in the set of Messrs. Southgate’s 
Catalogues in the British Museum :— 

Feb. 20, 1839. 
DeEAR Sir, 

Finding age creep on and old friends die off, 
and feeling it to be a matter of worldly prudence 
to ** put the house in order,” I intend to part with 
a large number of Books, Prints, and other objects 
of interest and curiosity, which have afforded 
me much amusement and information in col- 
lecting together. These will be consigned to your 
custody to submit for public competition through 
the medium of your well organized establishment. 
To part with many of these old literary friends 
with whom I have communed for forty years, 
fron whose councils I have derived both useful 
and entertaining information, and whose sub- 
serviency to every demand, either of reason or 
whim, has been uniform, is a painful struggle 
to Yours very sincerely 
J. Brirron 

17 Burton S‘. 


J. W. Southgate Esq: 


This letter is hidden away among the many 
thousand auction sale catalogues which are 
uncatalogued, unindexed, and unannotated 
in the vaults of the British Museum. Brit- 
ton’s Catalogue is dated 29 May, 1839, and 
the sale, which consisted of 1,440 lots, lasted 
six days, realizing 1,0291. 14s. 
Epwarp B. Harris. 
5, Sussex Place, N.W. 


SEASON Posts ror PopuLtar RESORTS.— 
It is generally understood that the postal 
authorities grant an extension of facilities to 
various popular seaside resorts and water- 
ing-places during their season; and the 
practice seems to be long-established. In 
The London Gazette for 23-6 June, 1679, it 
was advertised with special prominence, 

“These are to give Notice, that there will go 
a Post from the Letter-Office in London, to 
Tunbridge, every day in the Week (except 
Sunday) and make Returns accordingly, during 
the Season for drinking the Waters there.” 

A like advertisement is to be found very 
close upon half a century later, for in The 
Daily Courant of 12 July, 1726, it was 
announced :— 

* These are to give Notice, that the Post will 
go every Night (Sundays excepted) from London 
to Tunbridge, and from Tunbridge Wells to 
London, from Wednesday the 13thof this Instant 
July, during the Summer Season, as usual.” 

ALFRED F. 


SumMMonsEs.—An important 
warning, which is given in the Introduc- 
tion to vol. ii. of ‘'The Complete Peerage,’ 
edited by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, 1912, 
should, I think, find a place in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 


“In the course of preparing this volume for 
the press the Editor had occasion to test the 
statements made in Dugdale’s ‘Summonses,’ 
with the result that he found that work to be not 
only inaccurate but quite untrustworthy. 

‘This is the more unfortunate as it is the only 
printed book that genealogists have on which 
to rely for the dates and particulars of writs of 
summons after the reign of Edward IV, at which 
point the ‘ Report on the Dignity of a Peer’ stops 
giving the list of summonses to Parliament. 

various occasions the Editor, being led 
to suspect Dugdale’s accuracy, asked the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records to compare his 
statements with the original documents, and 
found therefrom in every case that Dugdale was 
wrong. In the end so many mistakes and mis- 
statements were discovered that the Deputy 
Keeper thought it worth while systematically to 
collate Dugdale’s account of the reign of Henry 
VIII with the dorse of the Close Rolls and the 
Parliamentary Pawns; it then appeared that 
not only has Dugdale frequently given wrong 
Christian names, omitted peers that were sum- 
moned, and added peers who were not summoned, 
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but that, worst of all, he has fabricated whole | 
lists of bogus writs which never in fact issued, , 
adding the orthodox Latin formularies ‘* con- | 
similia brevia,’ &c., and giving them the false 
appearance of being reproduced from original 
documents. 

“Pages have been written in the past by 
Nicolas, Courthope, G. E. C., and other genea- 
logists, in the endeavour to explain why men 
had been summoned after their death, or why 
sons had been summoned in the lifetime, and 
instead, of their fathers, when all the time an 
examination of the Close Rolls or the Parlia- 
mentary Pawns would have revealed the fact 
that nothing of the kind had occurred, and that 
Dugdale had misstated the facts.” 


Mr. Vicary Gibbs goes on to say that the 
first person to establish the untrustworthi- 
ness of Dugdale was Dr. J. H. Round; see 
his‘ Peerage and Family History,’ the chap- 
ter on ‘ Henry VIII and the Peers,’ which 
Mr. Gibbs had overlooked. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


** MONEY-DROPPING.” (See 78. viii. 367, 
417.)—.The earliest instance of this term 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ comes from Smollett’s 
‘Roderick Random’ (1748). Tt occurs a 
few years earlier in The Craftsman for 1 Oct., 
1737, No. 586. The passage is as follows :— 

Political Money-dropping.—Amongst all the 
indirect Means of getting Money, none hath been 
more practised amongst Us than what is called 
Money-dropping, or cheating ignorant People, 
by throwing a little Piece of Money in their Way, 
and erying Halves ; which gives the Artist an 
opportunity of getting into their Company, under 
Pretence of spending the Money they have 
found, and picking their Pockets at Cards, or 
some other fraudulent Game. This is not only 
a Trick of long standing in England, but seems to 
be peculiar to Us. There is, indeed, another 
illegal Method of getting Money, not very dif- 
ferent from it, which is common to all Nations, 
and hath been practised with wonderful Success ; 
for what is all Bribery and Corruption but a Sort 
ot Money-dropping, with this Aggravation ; that, 
in one Case, Particulars only are hurt ; whereas, 
in the other, the whole Community may be 
Sufferers in Points of y® highest Importance ?” 


The extract is taken from The Gentleman's 
Magazine of the same year. 
RicHarp H. Tuornton. 


Harvy of Norwich, 
in his will dated 10 April, 1502, commends 
his soul to St. Benet ‘‘ myn advowe.”” Mar- 
garet his widow—Margaret Stalon by her 
second marriage—does the same in her will 
dated 12 Oct., 1504. Both wills are in 
English. The ‘N.E.D.’ gives this word 


under ‘ Avoué’ and ‘ Avowe,’ and a later 
‘ 7 
form ‘ Advowee,’ but has no example of 


8H. A. 


advowe.”’ 


“ Hyke.”—Hyke is a variant of hoick, 
hoicks, or yoicks, formerly used by huntsmen 
to encourage hounds. The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives 
it, with a quotation dated 1764, and notes 
that Seott in ‘Quentin Durward,’ chap. 
xxxiii., has the expression: “ Hyke a 
Talbot! hyke a Beaumont!” But I 
find in Turbervile’s ‘Book on Hunting,’ 
1576, in chap. xl. (p. 112), that a huntsman 
is instructed to say, “ Hyke a Talbot, or 
Hyke a Bewmont, Hyke, Hyke, to him, to 
him.’ I think we now know for certain the 
source of Scott's exclamations. 

WaLTER W. SKEAT. 


Ouertes. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


1779 Miss Ann _ Gibbins 
married Robinson Elsdale of Surfleet, co. 
Lincoln (see ‘D.N.B., xvii. 334). Her 
younger sister, Susanna Gibbins, married 
Thomas Grounds of Wishech (formerly of 
Whittlesea), co. Cambridge, about 1790. I 
shall be very grateful to any one who can 
tell me to what parish these ladies belonged. 
Their mother’s maiden name was Field. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


CasTLE TAVERN,’ ELtTHAM.—This tavern 
is referred to in the Calendar of State Papers 
for 1673. Do any of your readers know 
whether it is still in existence ? 

H. G. E. 


VALERIUS PETRONIANUS.—In some notes 
of the latter half of the sixteenth century 
this man is spoken of as having mestered 
jurisprudence and medicine at the age of 
23, and having served five times in political 
offices. Who was he ? 

Marta PuTEOLANA—a maiden warrior. 
Where is she to be heard of ? 

LANDGRAVE OF HEssE.—Who was. this 
wise prince, who used to say, “ If a man had 
three enemies, he should make peace with 
two to be able to conquer the third ” ? 

OLIVERETTO.—When did a man of this 
name ‘gallantly surprise the state of 
Fermo”’ ? 

BEAUSALT.— When did a man of this 
name, or something like it, valiantly escape 
from Calais ? G. C. Moore SMITH. 
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Bishop Ken.—Can Mr. A. R. Baytey, 
or any one else, kindly inform me what was 
the coat of arms of the Bishop? In the 
old English graveyard at Larnaca, Cyprus, 
are two tombs: one of a Mr. John Ken, with 
two coats of arms in elaborate scroll shields, 
one above the other. In the lower shield 
are three crescents intertwined, evidently 
a mere device, or perhaps a crest out of its 
usual position; in the upper shield are the 
armorial bearings, Ermine, a chevron be- 
tween three crescents. The epitaph is as 
follows :— 

HERE LIETH THE BODY OF 
ION KEN ELDEST SON OF 
MR. ION KEN OF LONDON 
MERCHANT WHO WAS 
BORN THE 3RD FEBRVARY 1672 
AND DIED THE 12 JVLY 1693 
Another tomb on which the coat of arms 
has been effaced is inscribed :— 
HERE LIETH THE BODY OF 
MR. WILLIAM KEN MERCHANT 
OF CYPRVS WHO DEPARTED 
THIS LIFE THE 24 DAY OF JVLY 
1707 AGED 29 YEARES. 

The tombs lie close together, and pre- 
sumably refer to two brothers or near 
relatives. It would be interesting to know 
if they are related to the Nonjuring Bishop. 
Many Nonjurors acted as chaplains to the 
Levant Company. G. 


JAMES Brooke. (See ante, p. 132.)— 
I have some autograph letters of Mrs. F. 
Brooke addressed to Cadell. In one she 
alludes to the publication of a piece cailed 
‘Rosina,’ and in another she says, ‘‘ Our 
little piece is in a train for coming out.” 
This letter is dated 1788. Mr. CouRTNEY 
says Mrs. Brooke, the wife of James Brooke, 
died in 1782. Is Mrs. F. Brooke another 
person, or is Mr. CouRTNEY mistaken as to 
the date of her death ? R. M. 


LeicH, Kent.—I am _ endeavouring to 
collect data for a history of this parish. If 
any correspondent can supply me with any 
references or information, | shall be grateful. 
KXindly reply direct. 

R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 

Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 


“* MaRSHALSEAS.’—Two old accounts of 
about the year 1686, referring to the 
overseers’ and churchwardens’ payments for 
the parish of Broadwater, have the follow- 
ing item: ‘Item, payde unto ye Marshal- 
seas.’ Can any reader give me an explanation 
of the probable meaning ? The entry seems 


unlikely to refer to the former court of that 
Hust. E. SNEWIN. 


name. 


BREWERS’ Company.—I shall be glad of 
any references from the ancient and inter- 
esting (but, alas! unpublished) archives of 
the Brewers’ Company to the following 
members of the craft :— 


Thomas Addesonne, 1537. 
William Anthony, 1527. 
Thomas Bayley, 1482. 
Richard Hagar, 1560. 
Adam Hamond, 1365. 
John Healde, 1594. 
John Hutchins, 1568. 
John Ingeam, 1467. 
Roger James, 1581. 
Henry Leake, 1560. 
John Morris, 1560. 
John Olyf, 1483. 
Richard Pelter, 1579. 
John Phalle, 1477. 
William Ponipp, 1454. 
Sly, 1566. 

John Smart, 1348. 

John Stevens, 1593. 

John Stock, 1602. 

John Thomas, 1479. 

The dates at which the persons named 
served the office of Master of the Company, 
and the names and situations of their 
respective signs, will be especially welcome. 
Although each person is understood to 
have had some connexion with this locality, 
only a few of the signs under which they 
carried on business are known to me, 

McMurray. 
SS. Anne and Agnes with St. John Zachary, 
Gresham Street, E.C. 


St. LEONARD'S, SHOREDITCH.—On 30 Jeme, 
1837, there were 403 baptisms entered in 
the parish register of St. Leonard’s, Shore- 
ditch. One immediately connects this with 
the beginning of civil registration, which 
started 1 July, 1837. But why this effort 
to get baptized before the commencement 
of civil registration? I have heard the 
explanation offered that it was through a mis- 
taken idea that the State registration of 
births was to take the place of church 
baptisms, in the sense that there would 
afterwards be no more baptisms. Is there 
anything in print about this period bearing 
out this explanation? Do other registers 
show an increased number of baptisms at 
this period ? 

The following entries 
noting :— 

1730. Esther, dau. of John and Esther Bread 
and Wine, bapt. : 

1750, Sept. 30. John, son of John Baptist 
and Martha Christ, of Hoxton, Crown Street, 


seemed worth 


bapt. 
1750/51, Mar. 10. Mary, dau. of John and 
James Smith, of George Yard, bapt. 
Leo C, 
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Toree or Pith HeLtMet.—When 
did these come into use in India? The pith 
(resembling that of the elder) is from 
Aischynome paludosa (or aspera), a leguminous 
plant belonging to the mimosas. The word 
sholam (pith) is now frequently applied in 
South India to the maize, one of the grasses 
introduced from South America (not earlier 

. than 1500 a.p.) into India. 

The earliest references in Yule’s ‘ Hobson- 
Jobson’ are to Colesworthy Grant's Rural 
Life in Bengal’ (circa 1854), but the book 
was not published till 1860. The author 
died 1883. 

The earliest references I can find are in 
‘The Timely Retreat ; or, A Year in Bengal 
before the Mutinies,’ written by the Misses 
Wallace-Dunlop in 1856. There a sketch 
is given of the policeman’s (or fireman’s) 
helmet type as worn by a “ griffin.’ The 
Collector of Meerut is also described as 
wearing one with a white cover. In the 
memoirs of Sir Charles Metcalfe MacGregor 
(who fought through the Mutiny as a lad 
of 17), he describes (vol. i. p. 64) an un- 
expected attack by a Sepoy, but, ** thanks 
to a solah topee with a good pugree, the 
blow did not touch my head.” This was 
at Patiali on 17 Dec., 1857. Surely there 
are earlier notices ? COUP DE SOLEIL. 

[See 1S, ix. 196, 270; 5S. xii. 229, 295.] 


Wituram shall be grateful 
if any of your readers can help me in dis- 
covering particulars of the birth and mar- 
riage of William Phillips, Governor of Pet- 
worth Jail in 1791. He was born 1747, married 
1778 to Anne Woodroffe (of the Woodroffes 
of Basingstoke). The certificates cannot 
be found in the districts in which they 
lived, z.e., Petworth, Sussex. 

G. A. WoopRorre PHILLIPs. 

Leydens House, Edenbridge, Kent. 


1, GLAMORGAN BREED oF CaTTLE. — I 
shall be glad to be favoured with any early 
references to this extinct breed, and any 
early comparisons between Glamorgans and 
the Pembrokes, Castle Martins, or the 
Gloucester breeds. Is there any evidence 
to support the statement that the breed 
was descended from Norman cattle ? 

2, CAERPHILLY CHEESE.—I believe this 
cheese was originally called Welsh cheese 
or Glamorgan cheese, and I shall be glad 
of references to it under these names, also 
of any reference indicating when the present 
name came first to be used. 

R. HeEDGER WALLACE, 


EARTH-EATING.—Certain Swedish tribes 
are reported to eat a brown earth in times 
of famine. Can any reader give me mfor- 
mation concerning the nature of this earth, 
and also references to accounts of earth- 
eaters in general ? RENIRA. 


STERNE AND * Dr. Stop” (BURTON OF 
York).——Wilbur Cross, in his * Life and 
Times of Laurence Sterne,’ p. 75, states that 
Burton was three years younger than 
Sterne (b. 1713). The Rev. C. J. Robinson, 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography, 
says that Burton was born at Ripon in 1697. 
Which date is correct ? ALBAN DORAN. 


PortTRAIT OF OLIVER Heywoop.—There 
is a portrait of the distinguished early 
Nonconformist divine Oliver Heywood, in 
which he is represented as holding a book 
and wearing a skull-cap. The picture has 
been frequently reproduced, and is very 
well known. Can any of your readers assist 
me in finding the original oil painting ? 

E. Basin Lupton. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 

“The Survivorship of a Good Man in his Son 
is a Pleasure scarcely less than the Continuance 
of his own Life.” 

I believe that this saying occurs in The 

Spectator, and I should be very grateful to 

any one who could give me the reference. 
WILL WIMBLE. 


HEWLETT AND Porrer, ReEGIcIDES.—Of 
all the regicides tried in 1660, I believe 
Capt. William Hewlett, Hulet, or Howlett, 
and Vincent Potter are the only two not 
to be found in the ‘D.N.B.’ Does any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ know when these men 
died ? F. C. 

71, Newfoundland Road, Cardiff. 


1. Rev. Joun CorHam Huxnay, F.R.S. 
—Information (especially as to works and 
any portrait) is desired respecting this man, 
who was son of Dr. John Huxham of Ply- 
mouth, and died in 1778. Who was his 
mother ? Presumably a Corham. 


2. Know es, F.R.S.—Information 
is sought concerning John Knowles, born 
24 March, 1781, died 21 July, 1841, who 
was a corresponding member of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Rotterdam, and Secre- 
tary to the Surveyors of the Royal Navy. 
Particularly, is any portrait known ? Please 
reply direct. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

78, Church Street, Lancaster. 
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EarRLy CHRISTIAN GILT Guiass.—In 1850 
a medallion of glass, having the portraits 
of a Roman lady and a little boy “‘ etched ”’ 
in gold on a dark-blue ground, was exhibited 
before the Archeological Institute; later 
it was described in the Journal, vol. vi. 
p- 171. It then belonged to Mr. C. Went- 
worth Dilke. I should be glad to know if 
this medallion still exists, and, if so, where. 
Another early Christian “ gilt glass *’ was 
said to belong to Dr. Bliss of Oxford. 

W. R. L. 


APPLEBY OF APPLEBY Macna.—I have 
the descent of this family from circa 1200 
to a break at the eighteenth generation, 
where (1) Francis Appleby m. a dau. of 
Parker of Sibbeston, and d. s.p. 1630; (2) 
Neville Appleby, d.y.; (1) Barbara Appleby, 
co-h., m. Peter Burgoyne, and d. 1633; and 
{2) Mary Appleby, co-h., bapt. 1589, m. 
Edward Heyward, who d. 1625. 

The line then seems to reappear (pro- 
bably through an earlier collateral) in the 
parishes of Egmanton and East Retford 
{co. Notts), in which latter I have a Thomas 
Appleby (whose son John, b. 1654, m.) ? his 
cousin—F frances Appleby, b. 1655—and 
many others. The descent seems fairly 
clear after this date, but I shall be most 
grateful for information tending to bridge 
the apparent gap. G, E. 


Lams’s CHAPEL, Lonpon. — In 1699 
Richard Glassenton obtained a licence from 
the Faculty Office to marry Elizabeth Topsell 
at Lamb’s Chapel, London. Can any 
one tell me where Lamb’s Chapel was, 
what became of it, and where its marriage 
registers may be seen ? C. H. G. 


BAGENAL, BAGNAL, BAGNALL, (See 11 S. 
v. 328.)—I am completing a family history 
of the Irish branch of the Bagenal family, 
and should be glad to obtain information 
from any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ willing to 
correspond. Puitie H. BAGENAL, 

17, Clarence Drive, Harrogate. 


ITALIAN GENEALOGY.—In a MS, genealogy 
(drawn up by the Breton historian Augustin 
du Paz) of the French branch of the Angier 
family, dated 1625, which has lately come 
into my hands, is the following statement :— 

“Philippe Angier de Lohéac, qui suivit les 
guerres au royaume de Naples, auquel il se maria 
en Villustre maison des princes de Itilianne, des- 
quels il prit le nom, réservant les armes (de vair 
pleines) de Lohéac et Du Plessis Angier: du- 
quel Philippe est issue Villustre maison des 
Marquis de Corilanne.”’ 


The only Neapolitan family (or indeed 
throughout Italy) that I can meet with 
bearing these arms is that of “ Loffredo of 
Naples,’ who appear to have borne the 
titles of prince and marquis. But I have 
not been able at present to identify them 
as the “illustrious house’’ referred to 
(though it seems not unlikely), nor can I 
find any mention of such a title as ‘‘ Marquis 
de Corilanne.”” Can any reader learned in 
Italian families help me ? 
C. J. BRucE ANGIER. 
'S, Drayton Road, West Ealing. 


Replies. 


LEGENDS OF FLYING. 
(11 8. v. 409.) 


My ignorance of the details of the legend 
of Eleazar ben Judah's flying journey pre- 
cludes me from identifying any story of 
the Far East as bearing a close resemblance 
to it. Indeed, legions of such wondrous 
achievements are recorded in the Buddhist 
and Taoist writings. Thus Buddhists hold 
movement without stepping on the ground 
as one of the five or six superhuman 
endowments of the Brahmanist or Buddhist 
saints (‘ Ta-ming-san-tsang-fah-su,’ fifteenth 
century, tom. xxi.). In the fifteenth book 
of the ‘ Ekottavikégama’ the Buddha is 
represented as particularizing two of his 
disciples for their respective fondness for 
levitation and aviation. From the ‘ Supple- 
ments to the Parinirvana-sitra,’ tom. ii., 
it may be rightly inferred that formerly 
there existed not a few Indian sceptics as 
to the great supernatural faculty of Mahaka- 
syapa, the most distinguished disciple of 
the Buddha, and thence his successor, for, 
tradition says, he made his arrival too late 
at the dying scene of his master because of 
his having hurried thereto only on foot, 
instead of resorting to his own power of 
flight. The great philosopher Nagardjuna 
opines every Buddha to be able to go through 
the air in several distinct ways, viz., by 
alternating steps, by standing still, by sitting 
composedly, by posing himself horizontally, 
by walking upon innumerable lotus flowers 
which he would cause to pervade the 
atmosphere, or by locating himself in a 
flying palace. Of all the miracles wrought 
by the Buddha, the one which proved most 
efficacious in bringing in converts appears 
to have been the display of his preternatural 
flight (Sang-Min, &e., ‘ King-liuh-i-siang, 
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sixth century, tom. xxvii.); and the showing 
of the eighteen miraculous feats during 
levitation and the subsequent act of flying 
away formed the only means of the Pratyéka- 
buddhas (Self-constituted Saints) to evidence 
their own holiness (‘ Pih-chi-fuh-yin-yuen- 
lun, passim). The seventeenth book of the 
‘Vibhaché Vinaya’ narrates how Kalo- 
dayin, the recently ordained arhat, used 
daily to carry through the air the victuals 
provided for the Buddha by his father, 
Suddhodana, ard how the Buddha 
converted many of his unbelieving relatives 
through his exhibition of the eighteen 
marvels whilst floating himself in the air. 
In truth, the Buddha must have passed a 
large part of his daytime either in floating 
or in flying, for his feet, we are assured, 
had the peculiarity to rest four fingers’- 
breadth above the ground, and yet to leave 
their stamps clearly upon the soil (‘ Maha- 
vibhacha-s astra,’ tom. clxxxi.).. Once, when 
a wealthy damsel invited him with his 
numerous. disciples to the kingdom of 
Pundara-varddhana, they went, it is said, 
gliding through the air after assuming the 
forms of various creatures, such as 
lions and white elephants (Sang-Min, &c., 
op. cu., tom. xXxix.; cf. my note on 
‘The Wandering Jew’ at 9 S. iv. 121). 
Some centuries after the Buddha’s death 
there arose a great schism among his fol- 
lowers at Pataliputtra; the king strongly 
supported the cause of the heretic Mahadéva ; 
it brought about all the orthodox sages 
passing over to Kashmir through the atmo- 
sphere (‘ Mahavibhacha-s‘astra,’ tom. xcix.). 
According to the ‘ Vibhacha Vinaya,’ not 
only the first missionaries King Asoka sent 
to Ceylon in the third century B.c., but also 
the branch of the sacred Bo-tree they 
brought thither subsequently, were capable 
of floating in the air. So firmly believed in 
of yore was any accomplished Buddhist’s 
power of flight that the ‘ Sarvasti-vada- 
vinaya-vibhacha,’ tom. ii., gives this regula- 
tion :— 

“Should a mendicant travel over several countries 
hy his superhuman flight, he ought to pay certain 
tolls at both the places of start and finish.” 

Of numerous Buddhist saints of the 
Japanese Empire, the one most noted for 
his miraculous aviation is very probably 
Yen no Gyodja. This eminent recluse in- 
habited the Katsuraki Mountains for thirty 
and odd years, and used to fly into whatever 
place he willed to see. In A.D. 699 one of 


his whilom pupils accused him of black art. 
When summoned to the imperial court, he 
flew away through the air, but he no sooner 


learned that his mother had been captured 
in lieu of himself than he made a voluntary 
surrender of his person. Consequently he 
was transported into Ooshima, which 
island he habitually quitted every night in 
order to ascend Mount Fuji by running, 
bird-like, across the intervening sea. After 
two years he was pardoned, when, using @ 
single mat as a vessel, and handling a bowl 
wherein he put his mother, he passed over the 
sea into China, never to return to his native 
country (Terashima, ‘ Wakan Sansai Dzue,’ 
1713, tom. Ixxiii.). 

Another Japanese recluse, Kume no 
Sennin, whose age is not exactly known, is 
proverbially famous for his lack of morality. 
He was an accomplished mystic, dwelling 
in @ montanic monastery. One day, whilst 
he was flying over a river, his eye was so 
violently caught by the unusual whiteness 
of the legs of a young, lovely washerwoman 
that instantly he lost all his miraculous 
gift, and fell down before her quite topsy- 
turvy. Subsequently he was married to her, 
but persisted in adding the title ‘* Ex-Saint ” 
to his sign-manual. Takizawa Toku in his 
‘Gend6 Hégen,’ 1818, chap. xxxi., has tried 
to trace this tale to two Buddhist legends 
recorded by a Chinese explorer in India, 
the very illustrious Hiuen-Chwang. (See 
his itinerary, tom. ii. and v., translated in 
Stanislas Julien’s ‘ Mémoires sur les Contrées 
occidentales,’ Paris, 1857-8.) I may add 
here that several Indian stories of the 
Brahmanic saints losing their miraculous 
powers before extraordinarily fascinating 
feminine beauty are given in numbers of 
Buddhist works—e.g.. Sang-Min, &c., op. 
cit., tom. xxxix., and Nagardjuna’s ‘ Com- 
mentary on the Mahapradjna-paramita- 
sutra,’ tom. xvii. 

Every one familiar with the Chinese well 
knows how deep-rooted is their belief in 
supernatural flight forming one of the indis- 
pensable virtues of Taoist saints, with the sole 
exception of those of the lowest order. One 
example, therefore, will suffice for the 
present purpose. Under the Emperor Hiau- 
Ming, who reigned from A.D, 58 till 75, Wang 
Kiau was made the governor of the district 
of Sheh. Despite its considerable distance 
from the court, he frequently visited it 
without any apparent use of vehicle or 
horse. To solve the mystery, the emperor 
instructed an officer secretly to watch his 
coming, which resulted in the discovery 
that every time just before his arrival a pair 
of ducks were seen coming on the wing from 
the south-east. Finally they were netted, 
and found to be nothing but his official 


| 

| | 
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shoes, whence it was elicited that he 
used to travel the distance through the air, 
making his body invisible and his shoes 
appear as flying birds (* Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 
1703, tom. ecexviii., quoting Ying Chau, 
‘ Fung-siih-tung,’ second century A.D.). 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


THE Use oF Forks (11 S. vi. 89, 158).— 
The introduction into England of forks for 
eating meat has been attributed to Thomas 
Coryate the traveller, and the opposition 
to their introduction and use arose because 
they were not considered to be so cleanly 
as the use of fingers, and were also supposed 
to do away with the use of napkins. Ben 
Jonson was a friend of Coryate, and in his 
comedy ‘ The Divell is an Asse,’ 1616, makes 
a character speak of forks. ‘‘ Forks, what 
be they?” Then follows the reply as 
to the use of forks “ brought into custom 
here, as they are in Italy, to the saving of 
napkins.” The early users of forks were 
laughed at, because it was supposed to be 
a form of foppery to carry them, as the 
fashion was, in a case in the pocket, to be 
brought out and shown with much pride. 
Heylin in his ‘ Cosmography,’ 1652, speaks 
of them as still a novelty, “taken up of 
late by some of the spruce gallants.”’ 

Coryate when in Italy says :— 

“The Italians at their meals always use a 
little fork ; while holding the knife in one hand, 
they cut their meat out of the dish; they fasten 
their fork, which they hold in the other hand, 
upon the same dish; so that should any one 
unadvisedly touch the dish of meat with his 
fingers from which all the table do cut, he will 
give offence to the company, as having trans- 


gressed the laws of good manners. 


Coryate himself started the use of forks on 
his return to England, and for this he was 
once quipped by his friend Lawrence Whit- 
aker of Yeovil, who called him ‘‘ Forcifer.”’ 
Coryate, I may add, was a native of Od- 
combe in Somersetshire, near Yeovil. and 
his boots were hung up in Odeombe Church 
when he returned from his travels. The 
boots were hanging there in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. When they were 
removed is not known. 

At the Court of Henry IIT. of France there 
was a society of fops, distinguished for their 
ultra-refined notions concerning manners 
and dress, who were known as ‘ Mignons.”’ 
The ways of this little circle were ridiculed 
in a satirical pamphlet called ‘The Island 
of the Hermaphrodites,’ which was published 


in the seventeenth century. The custom of 
eating with forks was held up to scorn in 
this pamphlet. The habit of washing, 
which in early times was regularly practised 
as well before as after eating, seems to have 
fallen into disuse on the introduction of 
forks about the year 1620. See Ritson, 
quoted in Child’s ‘ Ballads,’ v. 25, note. 

A Frenchman writing in 1589 states that 
in his country meat is never touched with 
the hands, but with forks, the user “‘ stretch 
ing out his neck over his plate.” Forks 
were used for eating fruit before they were 
used for other purposes. In the wardrobe 
account of Edward I. (1297) there is men- 
tioned a fork of crystal. In 1313 Edward IT, 
had three forks of silver for eating pears. 
In 1423, 2 Henry VI., the King’s inventory 
contains one fork of ‘ berill’’ and silver gilt, 
worth 5s. In ‘ Bury Wills’ (Camden So- 
ciety) there is a reference in a will dated 
1463: ‘‘I beqwethe to Davn John Kerte- 
lynge my silvir forke for grene gyngour.”” 
In the same volume is another will dated 
1554: “I geve and bequeath my neighb® 
....my spone with a forke at the end.” 
For an illustration of an early fork, see 
Archeologia, vol. xv. See also vols. xii. 
and xxvii. of the same work. 

By far the best account of forks is to be 
found in a paper by Mr. Emanuel Green, 
F.S.A., in the Somersetshire Archzol. and 
Nat. Hist. Society’s Proceedings for 1886, 
pp. 24-47. Beckmann’s ‘ History of Inven- 
tions,’ 1846, vol. ii. 407-14, is also excellent. 
There is a good article in Popular Science 
Monthly, vol. xxxv. (by J. van Falke). 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. ii. p. 573; 
The Penny Magazine, vol. i.; and The Art 
Journal, September, 1892 (by A. Vallance), 
may be consulted. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


Cou. LowTHEer, 1739 (11 S. vi. 131, 176, 
217, 237).—But for Dreco’s appeal I should 
have silently acquiesced in GENERAL TERRY'S 
better identification of the Col. Lowther 
whose identity was sought for at the first 
reference. Had I known that he was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, Col. Chester's note 
would, for me, have settled the matter, 
though, curiously enough, in the Abbey 
Register he is (of course, wrongly) called 
‘*the Hon. Major-General Lowther.”’ There 
were, indeed, three contemporary Anthony 
Lowthers, all nearly related. If ‘N. & Q.’ 


can find room for a short pedigree, their 
relationship may be easily exhibited. It is 
the marine’s father who has caused the 
difficulty of 


identification (1) by being 
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described in different pedigrees as of Loth- 
bury, of Dantzic, and of Marske ; and (2) by 
marrying his first cousin’s granddaughter. 
His wife Mary, Lord Lonsdale’s sister, is in | 
one pedigree married both to him and to 
his nephew John, son of the third Anthony 
of Marske, who was his eldest brother. The 
second Anthony was on his father’s side 
second cousin once removed of his mother, 
who was daughter of her son’s second cousin. 
Sir Lowther 


Sir John Lowther | 

| 
Sir John Lowther, Ist Baronet | 
| 

Colonel John Lowther | 


i | | 
Sir John  George=Mary= John Anthony (3), 


Lowther, Preston, Low-| Lowther, eldest 
2nd Baronet, — of ther tf) brother, 

Ist Baron Holker, Lothbury, of 

Lowther first Dantzic, Marske 

and husband and 
Viscount | Marske, John 
Lonsdale Commis- Lowther, 
sioner of 

Anthony Revenue Marske 
Lowther (1), in Ireland, 

third son, second 

died 1741 husband 


| 
_ Anthony (2), 
Major-General of Marines, | 
buried 22 Jan., 1745-6 


JoHN R. MAGRATH. 
(ueen’s College, Oxford. 


Henry Hunt Piper (11 S. vi. 129, 176, 
216, 236).—Having seen your references to 
this Unitarian minister, I beg to add the 
following particulars. He was born on 
26 Aug., 1781, in London, and he died on- 
14 Jan., 1864, aged 82, in Hampstead, and 
was buried at Highgate Cemetery. 

It appears from one of his works that the 
Rev. H. H. Piper went to Norton, near 
Sheffield, in 1805 (in succession to the Rev. 
Robert Aspland, who had no sooner arrived 
at Norton than he was strongly pressed to 
take up work at Hackney). 

In 1827, owing to a temporary misunder- | 
standing amongst the congregation of Upper 
Chapel, Norfolk Street, Sheftield, a consider- 
able portion left and held Divine service in 
the Music Hall, Surrey Street, under the 
ministry of the Rev. H. H. Piper. On the 
resignation of Dr. Nathaniel Philipps in 
1837 they rejoined the parent society. The 
Rey. H. H. Piper was at Norton up to 1843, 


and then he ministered at Banbury. 1843- 
1853. He probably retired at this time, and 


_was living at Lewes in 1854. 


Amongst my autographs of Sir Francis 
Chantrey is the following letter to H. H. 
Piper :— 


My Dear FRIEND [a drawing of a pipe!ER, 

I have patiently waited a long time, and now 
I have the pleasure to be able to send you the 
long contemplated present—A Box containing 
half a dozen cigars, by Railroad to Sheffield to- 
morrow evening—enquire for “A Box” not 
naming its contents for there is No Permit. 1 
intend being at Norton sometime next Week! to 
proceed with the Work [with reference to the grave 
of his parents] in Norton Church Yard without 
further delay—Arrange accordingly—you shall 
know particulars in a day or two. 

Ever yours, 
F. L. CHANTREY. 

Monday 15" June 1840. 

(1) 1808. * Christian Liberty advocated. A 
Discourse delivered June 29, 1808, at the Uni- 
tarian Chapel, Linco. By Henry Hunt Piper.” 
(Sheffield. Printed by J. Montgomery.) 8vo, 
pp. 28. 

(2) 1824. ‘An Essay on the peculiarities of 
pronunciation and the Dialect of Sheffield and 
its Neighbourhood. Read Oct. Ist, 1824, at the 
Monthly Meeting of the Sheffield Literary and 
Philosophical Society, and at the request of the 
Council afterwards delivered as a Public Lecture 
before the Society. By the Rey. H. H. Piper, 
Norton.” (Sheffield. Printed by H. A. Bacon.) 
12mo, pp. 24. 

(3) 1828. An Address delivered to the 
Members of the Mechanics’ Institution at Chester- 
field, Oct. 23, 1828. By the Rev. H. If. Piper, 
of Norton.” (Chesterfield. Printed by T. Wood- 
head.) 8vo, pp. 22. 

(4) 1829. ** A Sermon, with the devotional 
Services, delivered at Norton, on the 16 Novem- 
ber, 1828, on oceasion of the death of Samuel 
Shore, Esq., of Meersbrook. By H. H. Piper.” 
(Sheffield. G. Ridge.) 8vo, pp. 40. 

(5) 1831. ‘The Doctrine of the Trinity, 
examined by the Scriptures. A Lecture delivered 
at the Upper Chapel, Norfolk Street, Sheffield, 
April 17, 1831. By the Rev. H. H. Piper, 
Norton.” (Sheffield. Printed by Platt & Todd.) 
8vo, pp. 27. 

(6) 1833. ‘“‘Sunday Evenings, or Practical 
Discourses, aiming to inculcate Just Views of 
God, exalted notions of Jesus, the Saviour of 
Mankind, and proper conceptions of the duty and 
best interests of the human race....By H 
Piper, Minister of the Chapel at Norton.” (London. 


| R. Hunter.) Svo, pp. xii-484. 


(7) 1835. ‘* A Funeral Sermon for the late 
Rev. John Williams, Minister of the Presbyterian 
and Unitarian Congregation, Mansfield. With a 
brief Memoir of the deceased. By H. H. Piper, 
Minister of Norton, near Sheffield.” (Mansfield. 
Printed.) Svo, pp. 22. ; 

(8) 1839. ‘* Letters on Unitarianism, in reply 
to Letters by the Rev. Thomas Best, Minister 
of St. James’s Church, Sheflield....By H 


| 
Piper, Minister at Norton.” (Sheffield. Printed.) 
pp. XXxvi-264. 
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()) 1839. * Are Unitarians Christians ? An 
Appeal to all Sects and Parties, Churchmen and 
Iissenters. By H. H. Piper.” (Sheffield. Printed.) 
pp. 12. 


(10) 1889. Ditto. 3rd Edit. (Sheffield.) 
(11) 1839. Ditto. 4th Edit. (Sheffield.) 
(12) 1843. Tractarianism and = Anti-Spiri- 


iuclism, the two prevailing heresies of the present 
time, examined in a Sermon....By H. H. Piper.” 
<Banbury.) 

(13) 1852. * The Book of Common Prayer of 
the Church of England adapted for general use 
in other Protestant Churches.” [By H. H. 
Piper.] (London. Pickering.) 

(14) 185-. Ditto. 2nd Edit., containing the 
Apostles’ Creed, and suppressed soon after pub- 
lication. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 10 are in my own 

collection. Nos. 1, 6, 8, 11, 12, and 13 are 

in the British Museum. No. 7 is in the 

Williams Library. W. T. FREEMANTLE. 
Barbot Hall, Rotherham. 


NAPPER TANDY (11 vi. 228).—In 
reply to Mr. WOHLWILL's inquiry, | may say 
that Imake mention of James Napper Tandy, 
the famous [rish revolutionist, in my account 
of the rebellion of °98, included, of course. 
in my * Romance of Irish History,’ written 
up to date and shortly to be published by 
the Educational Company of Ireland, Ltd. 
Needless to say, I was unable to devote 
tore space to him than was absolutely 
imperative ; but [ may be able to give Mr. 
\WOHLWILL any information he may require, 
as T am well acquainted with that period 
of Trish history. An individual who met 
Napper Tandy personally at one of the Irish 
revolutionary meetings, along with Wolfe 
Tone and others. describes Tandy as the 
ugliest man he ever saw; and I possess a 
portrait of him which would seem in a 
mneasure to bear out this statement. The 
inost remarkable feature of the portrait is 
his enormous hooked nose, but the whole 
head is very big, which is certainly a curious 
coincidence, as the word “ napper”’ is often 
used slangily for the head. No doubt Mr. 
WOoOHLWILL is aware that Napper Tandy’s 
fame will remain while the famous Irish 
rebel song ‘The Wearing of the Green’ 
Jasts, for in it occurs the line :— 

I met with Napper ‘Tandy, and he took me by the 
hand. 

He received provisional rank as general 


in the French army, was acquitted on a 


legal point after his arrest at Hamburg, 
but was rearrested at Lifford. tried, and 
sentenced to death. Ultimately he was 


pardoned on condition of his leaving Ire- 
land, and he died at Bordeaux in 1803. 
JoHN G. Rowe, 
28, Ulverston Road, Walthamstow. 


Some modern researches into the doings 
of James Napper Tandy prior to, and after, 
his arrest at Hamburg may be found in 
‘Secret Service under Pitt. by W. J. Fitz- 
patrick, published within the last ten years. 
There are also references in the Dropmore 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Com.), vols. iv. and v. 

In the Preface to vol. iv. the editor 
thus summarizes the letters in that volume : 

* Napper Tandy had arrived at Hamburg in 
Nov., 1798, and, although a French general and 
on neutral ground, had been arrested by order of 
the Senate and handed over to the British Govern- 
ment. As the Directory threatened vengeance 
for this insult, the Czar, apparently at Panim’s 
instigation, sent a proposal to Berlin that an 
army composed of Russian, Prussian, British. 
and Danish troops should assemble in the vicinity 
of the menaced city for its defence. And Mr. 
Grenville instructed Sir James Craufurd, the 
resident British Minister, secretly to persuade 
the principal inhabitants to receive a part of this 
composite force within their walls. Hamburg 
being within the line of territory allowed to 
remain neutral by France on the guarantee of 
Prussia, the success of this intrigue would have 
served the double purpose of embroiling these 
two powers and providing an advantageous 
starting-point for an expedition to Holland. 
But while Haugwitz [the Prussian Minister] 
gained time by an evasive answer to the Czar’s 
proposal, the citizens of Hamburg spoiled the 
project by refusing to admit a garrison.” 
This was in March, 1799. 

In vol. v. of the Dropmore MSS., under 
date April, 1799, Lord Grenville writes :— 

‘It is curious that while Craufurd writes of 
nothing but the Hamburgh jealousy of Russia, 
and desire to abide by Prussian protection 
exclusively, the Danes, who ought to know better, 
think that the exact reverse of this picture is 
the true one. I conclude from it that Messieurs 
les Hambourgeois are not a little afraid of all 
these great protectors, and I cannot much blame 
them for it. The Senate have written to me 
to beg leave to send Napper Tandy and his 
colleague about their business, but Iam adamant.” 
Tandy had not been actually delivered up 
to Great Britain while the Russian proposals 
were being debated ; and in the same volume 
there is a letter from the Czar to the Russian 
Minister at Hamburg conveying to the 
Senate his view that their neutral city had 
become a refuge for ‘ vagabonds,” and 
specially mentioning Tandy. 

In the same volume (p. 80) there is a 
letter dated 3 June from Lord Grenville, 
which shows that he was beginning to regret 
his adamantine attitude of the previous 
April. He writes : 

“The Emperor of Russia will oblige us to 
have our Irishmen, whom I could have been 
content to leave in prison where they are. If 
they are sent to us they must be hanged, and 
God knows they will deserve it.” 
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It is clear that Grenville’s second thoughts 
were the better, for when Tandy was tried 
in Dublin as an attainted rebel, the judge 
ordered him to be acquitted, and _ finally 
Tandy had to be given up to Napoleon, who 
claimed him as a French general. and held 
a British general as hostage for his safety. 
Tandy was handed over to France in 1802, 
so that the British Government gained no- 
thing by compromising the neutrality of 
Hamburg. Meanwhile> the result of our 
association with the Czar arising out of 
Tandy’s seizure was that unlucky Anglo- 
Russian invasion of Holland which was a 
complete failure. R. S. PENGELLY. 
12, Poynder’s Road, Clapham Park. 


Woopvitte Famity (11 S. vi. 170).—If 
this is a Catholic family, perhaps there may 
be some clue in the following entry from the 
Liverpool Catholic Registers: ‘* 1773, Feb. 
16. Francis, son of Wm. and Ann Woodville, 
baptized ; sponsors, John Kaye and Helen 
Beetham.” In June, 1771, Wm. Wood- 
ville stood sponsor at the baptism of John 
Cleveland, ** a black,” together with Dorothy 
Hall. The name Kirbey also occurs in 
these registers; e.g., 1769. 23 or 24 April, 
Thos.. son of Mr. and Mrs. Ann Nirbey, 
baptized, the sponsors being Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris ye Elder”; and Ann NKirby was 
sponsor at the baptism of Dorothy, dau. of 
Wm. and Dorothy Morris, 12 Jan., 1772. 

Leo 


Battap oF Lorp Lovet (11 S. v. 330; 
vi. 37, 115, 171, 217).—At the penultimate 
reference is an allusion to a comic parody on 
‘Lord Lovell’ entitled ‘ Joe Muggins.’ I am 
anxious to get a copy of this, and have 
written to Glasgow withcut result. Perhaps 
one of your other readers—or Mr. JONAS 
himself—could furnish the words. 

J. W. ARROWSMITH. 


‘CHURCH HISTORIANS OF ENGLAND ’ (11S. 
iii. 308, 373; iv. 58, 117, 154, 253).—At the 
last reference I gave a list of volumes and 
parts of the ‘ Pre-Reformation Series ”’ 
and of the ‘‘ Reformation Series,” all which 
had been published. As I lacked vol. i. 
part i. of the “ Reformation Series,”’ I was 
unable to describe it fully. 

Since I wrote that reply I have obtained a 
copy of the missing part from Mr. James 
Thin, 54, South Bridge, Edinburgh. I men- 
tion the address because other correspondents 
may wish to complete their sets. The part 
is dated 1870. It contains ‘ Life of Foxe ; 


and Vindication of his Work,’ 7.e., ‘ Life of 


the Martyrologist,’ ‘Defence of his Work 
against Objectors,’ and ‘ Appendices to the 
Life’; also ‘Foxe’s Prefaces’; ‘The 
KXalender’ (¢.e., of martyrs), Addenda, 
Appendix to vol. vi., &e. Its illustrations 
are Portrait of Foxe; Facsimile of Foxe’s 
Letter to the President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford ; Facsimile of Title-page of the First 
Latin Publication, Strasburg, 1554; Re- 
duced Copy of Title-page of the Latin Edition, 
Basil, 1559; and Reduced Copy of Title- 
page of the First English Edition, London, 
15638. 

There are eight title-pages with their false 
titles, evidently issued so that each volume, 
being originally in two parts, might be re- 
bound in one with a full title. The title is : 

“The Acts and Monuments of John Foxe. 
With a Life and Defence of the Martyrologist, 
by the late Rey. George Townsend, D.D. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Prebendary of 
Durham. Third Edition: Revised and Corrected, 
with Appendices, Glossary, and Indices, by the 
Rev. Josiah Pratt, M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman 
Street, London. London: George Seeley, 382, 
Argyll Street, Regent Street. MbDCCCLXx.” 
“Third Edition’’ presumably means that 
it is the third edition of ‘The Acts and 
Monuments of John Foxe’ with the Life, 
&e., by Townsend. 

I cannot, however, reconcile this with the 
extract from a letter written in 1856 by 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, D.D., to S. Austin 
Allibone (see Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary,’ i. 626, 
col. 1). Horne mentions two such editions, 
and then says that the best edition 
‘will be found in the Reformation Series of the 
Ecclesiastical Historians of England, published 
at London also in 8 vols. 8vo, in 1853 and 
following years. The editors (the Rev. R. R. 
Mendham, M.A. and Josiah Pratt, Jun., M.A.) 
have most carefully corrected the whole work.... 
Dr. Townsend’s Life and Vindication of Foxe are 
retained, with some corrections.” 

Even it for ‘* Ecclesiastical Historians ’ 
we may read “Church Historians,” it is 
difficult to reconcile this statement written 
in 1856 with the fact that the dates of pub- 
lication of ‘The Acts and Monuments of 
John Foxe’ in the ‘Church Historians’ 
range from 1853 to 1868 inclusive, and that 
part i. of vol. i., containing the Life by 
Townsend, did not appear till 1870. Perhaps, 
seeing that Horne says “ will be found,” he 
had seen the manuscript of the revised Life, 
as well as that of ‘The Acts and Monu- 
ments.’ 

I do not find R. R. Mendham either on 
the title-pages or in the editor’s note of 
thanks. (Vol. i. Pt. i. p. 3.) 
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The number of volumes and the date of the 
beginning of the publication agree with the 
edition published, 1853-61, by Seeleys, 
the remainder, 1868-70, by George Seeley. 

In collating my copy'I have found that 


the plate ‘The Burning of Master John) 


Rogers, Vicar of St. Sepulchre’s ’ (see vol. vi. 
part ii. p. viii), is missing, as it is in another 
eopy which I have examined. 

RosBert PIEeRPOINT. 


{Robert Riland Mendham died the year after Dr. 
Horne’s letter was written. See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog., 
s.r. Joseph Mendham. | 


COUNTESS OF LANESBOROUGH (Mrs. JOHN 
IXInG) (11 S. vi. 229).—Mr. SoLtomons’s 
information as to John King, alias Jacob 
Rey. is interesting, but the Countess’s 
family, that of Rochfort, is and was a 
Protestant one, and the leakage from the 
Protestant churches to Rome only set in 
after the Oxford Movement gained ground, 
and was unknown in the eighteenth century. 


‘* LEASE FOR THREE LIVES” (11 S. vi. 
230).—The words ‘‘ to the use,” quoted by 
Mr. McPrxe, do not imply that the property 
was entailed, but quite the contrary. 

The words were used to convey the 
property in “fee simple,” or freehold, after 
the death of the survivor of the three sisters. 

A. CoLtincwoop LEE. 


This phrase has no bearing on the word- 
ing, as quoted, of Mrs. Price’s will. She 
seems to have given a life-interest in property 
to three sisters, and, subject to such interest. 
the entire fee simple, not fee tail, to Mr. 
Millikin ; but not even a lawyer could give 
an opinion upon a document without seeing 
the original or an exact copy. There is no 
suggestion by the quotation that Mrs. Price 
was dealing with entailed property. Whether 
she did or did not exceed her actual testa- 
mentary powers is a purely legal point, only 
to be decided on examination of the previous 
title to the property and careful consideration 
of the then existing law. MISTLETOE. 


Concave Mirror WITH EAGLE, CHAIN, 
AND BALL (11 8. vi. 230).—I also own one. 
The centre of the chain is held by the eagle, 
and the ends are looped up to gilt flowers 
on the upper half of the frame, but do not 
terminate in a ball; the lower half of the 
frame has two gilt candlesticks on either 
side. I cannot say whether the eagle 
with chain in its beak is a mere ornament 
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or has an heraldic or royal significance, nor 
can I give any information about the origin 
of my mirror. 
F. E. R. Pottarp-URQUHART, 
Craigston Castle, Turriff, N.B. 


I have recently seen a mirror answering 
to the above description at my sister's in 
Folkestone. Although at the present time 
the eagle, chain, and two balls are gilded, 
they were originally black: the eagle is 
resting on rocks or a mount, as depicted in 
heraldry. I do not consider that the 
whole is an achievement, but merely a trade 


design. The mirror has been in my family 
for very many years. R. J. Fyxmore. 
Sandgate. 


” IN PLACE-NAMES (11 S. vi. 
191, 238)—The statements at the last 
reference are due to a singular misunder- 
standing of the *E.D.D.’ Gilver or gelver 
is a verb, meaning *‘ to ache,’’ and has no 
connexion with gild, geld, *‘ barren.” The 
confusion is due to the entry following, viz., 
* Gelt, Gelver ; see Geld, Gilt, Gilver.’ The 
meaning of this is, that for Gelt we are to 
consult the articles on Geld and Gilt ; and 
that for Gelver we are to consult that on 
Gilver. It never entered the editor's head 
that any one would so utterly misunder- 
stand all these matters as to imagine a 
connexion between Gelt and Gelver ; so he 
threw the two distinct references into a 
single line, to save space. 

It follows that we can be perfectly sure 
that the prefix Yelver- has nothing whatever 
to do with geld, “barren”; for, indeed, 
a d and a v are unconnected. It is more 
likely that it refers to some proper name 
that is not recorded. As Geld- sometimes 
begins names, and -frith sometimes ends 
them, such a name as Geld-frith is possible. 
In any case, we must account for the -er 
as well as for the v. 

ExaTe”’ (11 8. vi. 251).—Perhaps a mis- 
reading of “‘ exact.” It is not a very suitable 
word to modern ears, but the ‘ N.E.D.’ gives 
a few examples in which it means “ to call 
for, demand, require’ in no very rigorous 


sense. It cannot be right as it stands. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 
I suggest that this word stands for 


“exact,” in the sense of ‘‘ demand.” One 
of the definitions of ‘* exact ” in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
is “to require....with authority....the 
concession of (anything desired).”’ 

L. R. M. Stracuan. 


Heidelberg. 
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Hotes on Books. 


Fleet Street in Seven Centuries. By Walter 

George Bell. (Pitman & Sons.) 

Tritt near the close of Elizabeth’s reign Fleet 
Street. was habitually referred to as ‘“‘in the 
suburb of London,” and the earlier portion of 
this book gives us the results of Mr. Bell’s research 
into the conditions of the western suburb in 
medieval times, and its conversion into a closely 
built town area under Elizibeth and James I. 

Looking at the scanty material available, the 
author is disposed to think that the idea that the 
birth of Fleet Street is to be found in the up- 
raising of the Thames marsh and mud is altogether 
illusory. The street is much later. Allowance 
being made for superficial deposits, the levels 
indicate that, except above Ludgate Circus, the 
marsh can have had but little effect on the street, 
the line of which is well above it. The City, in 
exercising its authority beyond the walls to 
Temple Bar, only took the obvious course of 
following, not changes in the land surface, but 
the settlement of the citizens ; and it is perhaps 
not without significance that quite early in the 
history of the suburb an established trade—that 
of the cappers or capmakers—is already found 
settled in Fleet Street. 

Mr. Bell differs from those authorities who give 
to Fleet Street an earlicr date than the thirteenth 
century, the first reference he finds to it being 
in the year 1228. He supplies a picturesque 
description of the scene when, one morning late 
in the thirteenth century, that prosperous capper 
John de Flete came from the altar of St. Bride’s 
with his newly-made bride, and the townsfolk 
clustered at the church porch while the bride- 
groom made a declaration of endowment. This 
practice was not formally abolished until the 
reign of William IV. The bells of course were 
rung; but they were always ringing or tolling 
about Fleet Street, surrounded as it was 
by ecclesiastical establishments. ‘Fancy the 
clamour of all the belfries clustered together in 
wu space of little above a square mile, one or 
another of them rarely silent the livelong day! 
As evening fell, the great bell of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand gave the signal, and St. Bride’s rang out 
the Curfew to the suburb.” At this signal 
Richard de Fletbrigge, William de Lodgate. the 
Freshfysshes, the Piggesflesshes, the John Out- 
lawes, and the other inhabitants would retire to 
rest ; for the proverb then ran :— 

To rise at five, to dine at nine, 
To sup at five, to bed at nine, 
Makes a man live to ninety and nine. 

The larger establishments stood well back in 
their own grounds, but the houses which fringed 
the line of Fleet Street were very mean, ‘ few 
containing more than a single room, the walls 
rising directly out of the earth floor. Where 
there was a shop, it was entirely open, without 
defence to wind or weather,” a ladder giving 
access to the room above. In the shop the crafts- 
men worked, and there was a pageant of bright 
colour, ‘“‘for men and women alike favoured 
simple hues, and emerald greens, and blues, and 
bright reds were very much in vogue. Every 
nein went hooded.” 


About this time, on the left, where now is the 
west corner of Ludgate Circus, the Bishop of 
St. David’s built his hostel against Bridewell, and 
opposite, also at the end of the street, was the 
town hostel of the Abbot and Convent of Ciren- 
cester. This was known as the Popingay, and it- 
site and name are preserved in Poppin’s Court. 
Another hostel was that of the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, some of whose spacious grounds, which ex- 
tended to the river, are now represented by Sali-- 
bury Square. In the north-west corner Richard- 
son lived, and there wrote his * Pamela.’ The 
offices of Lloyd's Newspaper now occupy the site 
of his house. There was yet another hostel in 
Fleet Street in medieval days—that of the 
Abbot of Peterborough. The name still survives 
in Peterborough Court, now covered by the 
premises of The Daily Telegraph. 

Mr. Bell thinks (and we are inclined to agre: 
with him) that these Churchmen were the origin)! 
appropriators of the side wastes, and that thus th» 
narrowness of Fleet Street is to be accounted for. 
the opportunity of having a magnificent boulevar | 
being lost for ever. It is evident that there was 
great discontent caused by the exactions of the 
clergy, and this at length in 1457 broke into 
open rioting in St. Dunstan’s Church. 

In reference to the title of St. Bride’s Church, 
though Mr. Bell ‘‘ has no gift in hagiology, and 
timidly enters into controversy about the par- 
ticular St. Bridget or St. Bride to whom th: 
church is dedicated,’ he says: ‘* Why have a 
dozen writers assumed her to have been a Danish. 
saint? No one knows the particular St. 
Bridget to whom the unknown founders of the 
church dedicated the structure. The first authen- 
tic mention of the church is a decree of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1222, in which year 
an ecclesiastical franchise dispute between 
the Abbot of Westminster and the See of 
London was at iength settled, and the boundary 
of the former’s jurisdiction driven hack to the 
Strand. An interesting survival of its [St. 
Bride’s] ancient dependence on the mother church 
of St. Margaret’s is to be found in the fact that the 
presentation to St. Bride’s, a City church, is 
still in the gift of the Dean of Westminster.” 

Coming to St. Dunstan’s, one is reminded that 
‘The Compleat Angler’ was published by Richaril 
Marriot in the churchyard there, price 1s. 6d. 
What would he think of its present price, 1,290. 7 
One would like a few ‘‘ remainders” of these. 
Round St. Dunstan’s Churchyard in later years 
many booksellers gathered. George Bell & Sons 
were there in 1815 at 186, Fleet Street, nexi 
the church, and there, as Mr. Edward Bell is 
pleased to remember, his father published 
& when started by Thoms in 184). 
Opposite, in the house now occupied by George 
Philip & Son, map publishers, is the place where 
the firm of John Murray was founded. 

Mr. Bell's researches have been mostly devoted 
to Fleet Street in medizval times, and the result 
renders his work of permanent interest to the 
antiquary. He is conscious of having worried (+ } 
a great many people in the years during which 
his book has been in preparation. We have put 
a note of interrogation after worried,” because 


we feel that those he has mentioned (who include 
two valued contributors to our pages—Mr. 
Aleck Abrahams, an ardent collector of all that 
relates to Fleet Street, and Dr. Reginald Sharpe : 
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would find only pleasure in affording help out 
of their stores of knowledge. 

The book opens with a bright cheerful Foreword 
from Sir William Purdie Treloar, whose name is 
a household word in the Ward of Farringdon 
Without. We congratulate Mr. Bell on having 
produced a book to which we shall often turn ; 
he has certainly proved that the author whom 
he quotes was mistaken when he wrote, “No 
man can write the history of Fleet Street.” 


Mr. F. MELIAN STAWELL contributes to this 
month’s Burlington Magazine a neatly stated 
account of ‘ Kant’s Theory of Art.) Mr. Aymer 
Vallance’s fourth paper on ‘ Early Furniture ’ 
deals with furniture—for the most part coffers— 
having metal-work applied to it. Mr. Simonson 
has an interesting article on Guardi in view of 
the centenary of his birth; M. Georges ILulin 
de Loo discusses ‘An Authentic Picture by 
Goossen van der Weyden and the Legend of S. 
Dymphna from Tongerloo’ ; and M. Jose Pijoan 
deals with a very attractive subject in * A Signed 
Triptych by Bartolomé Bermejo at Acqui,’ 
tracing the influence of Flemish art upon that of 
Spain. M. Claude Anet, describing the exhibi- 
tion of Persian miniatures at the Musée des Arts 
décoratifs at Paris, enjoys, and enables his 
readers to enjoy, the pleasure of advancing into 
a hardly known field. Two or three echoes from 
former numbers of the magazine in the *‘ Notes’ 
and * Letters’ may be mentioned: Herr Klein- 
berger’s justification of the ascription of * The 
Old Woman plucking a Fowl’ to Rembrandt : 
Mr. Charles Oulmont’s note on an unpublished 
water-colour study by Manet for the ** Olympia ”’ ; 
and Mr. Aymer Vallance’s remarks on * Les Trois 
Morts et les Trois Vifs’ at} Raunds Church, 
Northamptonshire. Last, but not least, Mr. 
«. H. Wylde describes and illustrates the splendid 
twelfth-century Textus cover mentioned by Sir 
Martin Conway in his final article on * The 
Treasury of S. Martin d’Agaune.’ 


Obituary. 


WALTER WILLIAM SKEAT. 


Iv is with very great regret that we, in 
common with the world of letters, have learnt 
the death of the most famous English scholar 
of his generation. Taken ill on 29 September 
Prof. Skeat passed away in the night between 
Sunday and Monday last in his seventy-seventh 
year. ''The outlines of his career have been recalled 
to public memory by the press: how he was a 
Londoner born, and educated at King’s College 
School and Sir Roger Cholmeley’s school at 
Highgate ; how he entered Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and distinguished himself first in mathe- 
matics ; how he became a Fellow of his College 
and took orders and married, and served in two 
country curacies for four years, when his health 
broke down, and with the future — and doubt- 
ful before him he returned to Cambridge, and 


was there appointed mathematical lecturer. But 
his enthusiasm for English, the originality of his 
ideas and methods, the philological learning he 
had even then accumulated, could not long be 
hidden. He brought out as his first book a 
translation of the ‘ Songs and Ballads of Uhland ’ 


(186): his second book shows him already in 
that path which was to lead him at once to so 
much good service and to so high a reputation. 
For the recently founded Early English Text 
Society he edited ‘ Lancelot of the Laik’ (1870). 
From that date onward he published on the 
average two volumes a year; and perhaps no other 
scholar has given to the world so vast a mass of 
erudition of value so high and equal. We have 
space here only to mention the outstanding 
works : his ‘ Piers Plow man ’ (1884), his ‘ Chaucer’ 
(1894), and his great ‘ Etymological Dictionary ’ 

(1882). Last year he published the ‘ Place- 
Names of Berkshire,’ and in 1910 the delightful 

‘Early English Proverbs,’ while at this moment 
his last work is going ‘through the press. In 
1873 he founded the English Dialect Society : 
in 1878 he became Elrington and Bosworth Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon. 

There is one work of his which must be of closer 
interest than all the rest to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
In 1896 he thought it worth while to collect into 
a volume his contributions of thirty years to our 
columns. ‘The first note from his pen had 
appeared on 20 May, 1865 (3.8. vii. 407); the 
first included in * A Student’s Pastime’ is from 
1866 (3S. ix. 379); the last, on tlower-names, 
from 1896 (8S. ix. 163). What is perhaps yet 
more pleasing to those who have valued with 
gratitude the information he was so generous in 
imparting—he prefixed to this collection an 
account of his life as a scholar, a piece of lively 
autobiography which is remarkable for his wonted 
simplicity and precision of statement, and like- 
wise for a more intimate touch now and then 
which reveals something of the man. 

He tells us how, a schoolboy at Highgate under 
Dr. Dyne—of whom, as of othersof his teachers, 
he speaks gratefully—he received as a prize a 
copy of Steevens and Malone’s ‘ Shakespeare,’ 
which had in it a glossary, of course without the 
references, and these it was his amusement to 
hunt out and insert. Urging, by arguments 
that have now an old-fashioned sound, the ad- 
vantages of knowing and loving English poetry, 
he makes here and there a remark which hints at 
an unexpected artlessness of mind, as when he says 
that ‘‘some poets like Keats and Campbell and 
Milton and Longfellow wrote nothing that one 
would like to miss,’ and goes on to say that it is 
a good plan to include in one’s reading Cary’s 
‘Dante.’ There is throughout this Introduction 
a gentle good-humour which contrasts oddly 
and pleasantly with the severity of some of the 
Replies and Notes reprinted in the bulk of the 
volume. That severity we fancy most readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ had come to accept, even to appre- 
ciate. In a world all too tolerant of futility and 
inaccuracy, it was something to have among us 
a scholar who would repudiate what was wrong 
with sufficient vigour to make people careful about 
what came under his eye, even though it must be 
admitted that he himself enjoyed the hazardous 
game of etymological guessing. owever, his 
kindness to ‘N. & Q.’ was not a compound only 
of information and severity: our pages contain 
examples too of his wit and humour; and we 
may mention here his considerateness—all too 
rare, and with him a principle—in writing so 
plainly that his MS. could be read at a glance, 
and the printer have no trouble ordoubt about it. 

How great, in the years subsequent to ‘A 
Student’s Pastime,’ is the debt of ‘N. & Q.’ to- 
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him the General Indexes of the Ninth and Tenth | 
Series attest, as they attest also the immense 
range of his information. His last contribution, 
which reached us but a few days ago, is the note 
on “ Hyke ” which appears on p. 288 of this issue, 

The labours of the little band of men—Furnivall 
Morris. Ellis, Sweet—with whom Skeat was 
associated have revolutionized the study of Eng- 
lish. Of them all, Skeat is the one whose work 
has spread furthest, whose name has most truly 
becomea household word. Not for nothing was he 
a mathematician ; his utterances had the nervous 
energy, the freshness, the freedom from super- 
fluity which are apt to go with mathematical 
faculty. Combined with his enthusiasm for his 
subject, they made it possible for him to hold the 
attention both of readers and auditors for as 
long as he chose and to good purpose. Again, 
in spite of its superficial appearance of * dryness, 
he had in philology—especially on its etymological 
side—a subject of endless interest, on which 
knowledge is widely desired, and by the unlearned 
fairly easily apprehended. And, as readers of 
*“N. & Q.’ well know, he might chide the unlearned 
for not having learnt more and better, but he did 
not refuse them his aid. 

It is good to think that he lived to see the fruit 
of his labours, and that he died in the midst of 


them. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—OCTOBER. 


Messrs. HENRY R. HILt in their Catalogue 113 
have a wide range of books, and we noticed that 
classical works and books on Oriental study 
occupied a larger space than of late they have 
done in the booksellers’ lists we have examined. 
There are the seventeenth-century translation 
of Plutarch’s ‘ Morals,’’ ‘* conferred with the 
Latine Translations and the French, by Philemon 
Holland, Doctor of Physicke,” 3/. 3s.; and a 
Bekker’s ‘ Aristotle,’ 5 vols., 1831-5-70, 31. 10s. 
Of other works we may mention Capt. Harris’s 
‘Portraits of the Game and Wild Animals of 
Southern Africa,’ 1840, 18/. 10s. ; the ** Alhambra: 
Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details from 
drawings taken on the spot in 1834 by Jules 
Goury, and in 1834-7 by Owen Jones, with a 
complete Translation of the Arabic Inscriptions 
and an Historical Notice of the Kings of Granada 
....by Don Pasqual de Gayangos,” 1842, 12/. 12s.; 
“ Plays written by the late ingenious Mrs. Aphra 
Behn,’ third edition, with portrait, 1724, 51. 15s. ; 
53 vols. of Pickering’s Aldine Edition of British 
poets, a complete set, 1831-52, 251.3; Dr. 
Syntax’s Life of Napoleon, with the Cruikshank 
illustrations, 101.; * Typographical Antiquities,’ 
by the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin—a history 
of printing in the United Kingdom, with memoirs 
of the old printers and a list of their works, 1810, 
Sl. 8s.; Heine’s ‘ Siimmtliche Werke,’ 22 vols., 
original complete edition, 1861-9, 3/. 3s.; Hey- 
wood’s ‘ Gunaikeon ; or, Nine Books of Various 
History concerning Women,’ a first edition, 1624, 
Husenbeth’s ‘Emblems of the Saints,’ 


edited by Dr. Jessopp, 1882, 21. 7s. 6d. ; Loggan’s 
* Oxonia Illustrata,’ 1675, with the rarer ‘ Can- 
tabrigia Illustrata,’ ? 1688, the two in one volume, 
221. 10s.; Ridinger’s ‘ Betrachtung der Wilden 
Thiere, with 480 of the Ridinger engravings, 
1761, 101. 10s.; and a first edition of Johnson’s 


* English Dictionary,’ 1755, 31. lds. 
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IN Messrs. Maggs’s Catalogue 295 there are three 
or four items of first-rate interest, among them 
an original autograph MS. of the end of Part I. 
of * Lamia ’—a first draft, with nearly a dozen 
cancelled verses—175/.; an unpublished MS. 
of William Morris’s * Some Thoughts on the Orna- 
mented MSS. of the Middle Ages,’ in a volume 
which contains also a transcript of the MS. on 
vellum, biographical notes, and a miniature of 
Morris, 125/.; a collection of letters to one 
another by Tennyson and Walt Whitman, from 
1875 to 1886, 185/.; and a volume of souvenirs 
of Whistler, containing a pen-and-ink sketch of 
himself and Mrs. Patterson, 125/. An original 
drawing, having ** William Makepiece Quackery ” 
written beneath it, depicting a German bourgeois 
with his pipe, is offered, with three smaller 
sketches from Thackeray's pen, for 58/. A 
very interesting item, the price of which is 60J., 
is the marriage contract (1784) between the 
Comte de Bruyéres and Anne Francoise Bouret 
@Erigny, bearing the signatures of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette, Louis Stanislas Xavier 
(Louis XVIII.), Madame Elizabeth, and several 
others of their kin. Another good French item 
is a letter from Lafayette to Lady Morgan, 1816, 
10/, 10s. For 38/. is offered the MS. score of a 
Sonata for Pianoforte and ’Cello by Beethoven, 
having on the cover of the pianoforte score a 
dedication *& son ami Mr. Charles Neate”; 
and for 12/, 12s. a letter from Henry of Navarre, 
and signed by his hand, to ‘ Mons. du Pouet, 
Capt. of Fifty men of Arms of my Ordnance,”’ 
1593, to acquaint him with the fact that Henry 
had adopted the Catholic religion. We noticed 
also an interesting memento of James II.: an 
oval silver plaque, about 3} in. by 3} in., bearing 
a bust of the King, with the usual inscription 
and the dates of birth and death. The date is 
about 1702. The British Museum possesses a 
specimen in lead. 

To return to English literature, we may briefly 
mention the following items: a letter from Pope 
to G. Selwyn, on Selwyn’s translation of * Tully’s 
Epistles,’ 151. ; a letter of Mary Lamb’s to Miss 
Kelly, 1820, 30/.; two letters of Johnson’s, the 
one to Charlotte Lennox, 1781 (11/. Ils.), the 
other to Elizabeth Lawrence, 1782 (14/. 14s.) ; 
a letter of Evelyn’s to Ralph Thoresby, 1699, 
361.3; the manuscript of a short tale, ‘The Liar 
Unmasked,’ by Patrick Bronté, 261.; and two 
letters of Byron’s, of which the more interesting 
is that addressed to Sir F. Storer in March, 1824, 
from Missolonghi, for which 78/. is asked. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Potices to Correspondents. 


S. C.—** Oobid is Scotch for woobut =** woolly- 
bear.”” Vide ‘ N.E.D.’ 

WILMoT CoRFIELD.—The derivation of tram 
way’”’ has been often discussed in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
and one thing comes out clearly, the impossi- 
bility of deriving it from Outram. The discus- 
sion in 6 S. ii. and iii. was perhaps the most 
interesting. The word turned up again at 
8 S. iii. 96, 373. ‘ Dram” or “ tram,” in Prof. 
Skeat’s opinion, is of Scandinavian ‘origin, mean- 
ing ‘‘ beam,” “ shaft of a carriage,” ** frame of a 
carriage.” 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (OCTOBER). 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 


RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues in each Section 
Regularly issued and sent post free to any Part of the World on application. 


CUSTOMERS’ ‘ DESIDERATA” SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


.. BRAUN, ARE YOU IN WANT OF 
Some Special Book, Journal, Review, or Work 
17, DENMARK STREET, of Reference ? 
CHARING CROSS ROAD IF SO, WRITE TO US! 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. We are Specialists in the procuring and supplying of Works 
in every Department of Literature, New or Second-hand ; 
ESTABLISHED 1883. Journals, Transactions, Reviews, and Magazines in Sets, 
Series, Odd Vols., or Parts. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. E. GEORGE & SONS, 
151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. Telegraphic and Cable Address: GEORGETTA, LONDON. 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST 
Thousands of the Best Book 
59, PICCADILLY, W. at from 25 to ater pte! the prices. 


The Largest and Best Stock of 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. Second-hand and New Remainder Books 
in orid. 
Speciality :— 
Freach Illustrated Books of the Righteenth Century, and | WRITE FOR OUR OCTOBER CATALOGUE. 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. | 
| 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will Wi, H, SM iTH & SON, 


oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 


Telephone: 4485 MAYFAIR. 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


MR. JAMES G. COMMIN, 


BOOKSELLER, 


230, HIGH STREET, EXETER, 


WILL SHORTLY ISSUE A 


TOPOGRAPHICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN CATALOGUE, 


CONTAINING A COLLECTION OF 
COUNTY AND LOCAL HISTORIES, ENGRAVINGS AND MAPS, ; 
PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS OF LOCAL INTEREST. 


MR. JAMES G. COMMIN will be pleased to send this Catalogue (containing upwards of six thousand 
priced items) post free to any address on application. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 


With a Portrait in Photogravure. DPemy Svo, 14s, net, In the Press and Ready Shortlu. 


England and the Orleans Monarchy. 
By Major JOHN HALL, Author of ‘The Bourbon 
storation.’ 


Morning Fost.—* This brilliant monograph....This 
graphic revival of yesterday in which both men and | 


measures are vividly yet justly and comprehensively 
portrayed.” 
Fourth and greatly Enlarged Edition. Small demy Svo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
Modern Germany: Her Political and 
Economic Problems. her Policy, her Ambitions, 
and the Causes of her Success. 
By J. ELLIS BARKER. 
*.* This edition is practically a new book, nine new 
chapters, comprising about 200 pages of text, having 
been added to it. 


Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


Thy Rod and Thy Staff. 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Author 
of ‘The Upton Letters,’ ‘ From a College Window, 
* The Silent Isle,’ &ec. 


With Illustrations. Demy Svo, 16s. net. 


The Church in Madras. Vol. II. 
Being the History of the Ecclesiastical and Mis- 
sionary Action of the East India Company in the 
Presidency of Madras from 1805-1835. By the Rev. 
FRANK PENNY, LL.M., late Chaplain in H.M. 
Indian Service (Madras Establishment). 


With 15 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Arabic-Spain: Sidelights on her 
History and Art. 
By BERNHARD and ELLEN M. WHISHAW. 


Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
What the Judge Saw: being 25 


Years in Manchester, by One who has done it. 
By His Honour, Judge EDWARD ABBOTT 


PARRY, Author of ‘The Scarlet Herring, and . 


ot her Stories,’ ‘ Judgments in Vacation,’ &e. 
Large post Svo, 6s. net. 


Allegories of the Land. 
By Major GAMBIER-PARRY, Author of ‘The 
Pageant of my Day,’ ‘ Annals of an Eton House,’ 
‘Murphy : a Message to Dog-Lovers,’ &c. 
Ready October 23, 
With 8 Illustrations. 
Eton in the Seventies. 


A Home Help in Canada. 


By ELLA C. SYKES, Author of ‘Through Persia | 


on a Side Saddle,’ ‘ Persia and its People.’ 


The Land that 


| Account of a Tour in Palestine. 


Large post 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. | 


With a Portrait. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


_ Scenes and Memories. 


By WALBURG A, LADY PAGET. 


With a Frontispiece. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Sixty Years in the Wilderness: 
More Passages by the Way. 
By Sir HENRY W. LUCY (Toby M.P., of Punch), 
Author of ‘A Diary of Two Parliaments,’ ‘ Sixty 
Years inthe Wilderness,’ &c. 


With a Portrait. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Boswell, the Biographer. 
By GEORGE MALLORY. 


Large post Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
God’s Playthings. 
By MARJORLE BOWEN, Author of ‘The Viper of 
Milan,’ ‘ Black Magic,’ &e. 
Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 


When Every Tree was Green. 


By G. F. BRADBY, Author of ‘Dick, ‘The 
Awakening of Bittlesham,’ &c. 


With Coloured and other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


-Dogs and their Masters. 


By MARION CHAPPELL. 

* An Anthology which draws on prose as well 
as poetry, on reality as well as invention, for the 
delight of all who love dogs. 


With a Map. Small demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Conquest of New Granada. 
By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K C.B. 
F_R.S., Author of ‘The Incas of Peru,’ ‘ King 
Edward VII.: an Appreciation,’ ‘The Story of 

Majorca and Minorca,’ 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, 
and a Map. Small royal 8vo, 9s. net. 


is Desolate: an 


By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart, G.C.V.O., 

&c., Serjeant-Surgeon to H.M. the King, Author of 

y e Cradle of the Deep,’ ‘ Uganda for a Holiday,’ 


} With 40 pages of Illustrations and a Map. 


Small royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


in Darkest Africa. 
By the Rev. JOHN HW. HARRIS, Organising 
Secretary of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society. With an Introduction by the Rt. 
Hon. the EARL OF CROMER, O.M. P.C. G.C.B. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S8.W. 
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By the Hon. GILBERT COLERIDGE, Author of ee 
‘An Instinctive Criminal,’ ‘Jan Van Elselo,’ &e. | 
On Oct. 23. With a Portrait. Large post 8vo, 6s. net, 5 


